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| PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


NkW SERIES. 
E R. BROADERS, PUBLISHER, 
NO. 147 WASHINGION STREET, BOSTON. 

The present number commences a new volume of this 
Periodical. The purpose of the work and the character of 
its contents will be the same as heretofore. There will be 
ne connexion with this and the preceding volumes except 
that the Translations and Expositions will be continued in 
regular order. 

The object of this Publication will be to afford to Sunday 
School Teachers and Parents, and also to other Christians, 
facilities towards a right understanding and use of the Rible, 
and particularly of the New Testament. It will contain 
translations of different passages and of whole books of the 

_ dew Testament, with expositions and such critical and 
6 remarks as may be thought useful. It will also 
- to the reader short essays on the nature of the scriptu- 
ral writings, their literary character, critical peculiarities, 
historical, biographical, and ecclesiastical uses and value. 
The work is not designed to be controversial nor deeply 
critical. Notices of valuable books upon biblical literature, 
and translations and extracts from the works of emitent 
writers wil! occasionally form a part of the contents. 

It will continue to be edited by some of the members of 
the Theological School in Cambridge, assisted by the contri- 
butions of several distinguished clergymen. Every exertion 
will be used to secure an interest to the work, aud likewise 
to provide for its regular and punctual! publication. 

A large addition to the subscription list is still necessary 
te defray the cost of the publication, and it is hoped that 
those who approve of the plan will lend their assistance. 

Mi Clergymen and others are respectfully requested to endeay- 
or as far as their convenience will permit to increase its cir- 
culation. 

CONDITIONS. 
_ » The Scriptural Interpreter will be published on the 15th of 
every month. 

II. Each number will contain 48 pages 12mo., handsome} 
printed oon geod paper and type, making two volumes a year of 


. “te. Price two dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
. Apy persons procuring five subscribers shall be entitled to 


a auth copy gratis. 
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SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 





THE LAWS OF MOSES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is not the ohject of the writer of this article to 
furnish an analysis. of all the Laws of Moses, to point 
out the causes which rendered his peculiar legislation 
necessary, or to anticipate the result of such Laws 
when applied to a flourishing-community. That would 
require years of patient diligence, and acute inquiry, 
and the result would swell out into volumes. The 
writer of this article wishes to give a few hints, and 
brief remarks of various origin, whieh it-is haped, will 
help-some to see a beauty and:fitness in these remark- 
able Laws: 

Whoever comes to examine ancient institutions with 
a mind filled with modern notions, must expect many 
disappointments, and. may safely count upon making 
many mistakes. In considering the Laws of Moses 
we must recollect they were written nearly 3,500 years 
ago, and were designed for a people whose manners 
and habits, in their main-features; were extremely di- 
verse from all the nations of our acquaintance, and in 
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6 LAWS OF MOSES. 


those ‘small particulars’ where man usually differs 
most from man, the diversity was still greater. Before 
entering at large upon the subject, it will be necessary 
to inquire a moment, into the condition of the poster- 
ity of Jacob at the time when these Laws were mirac- 
ulously provided for them. 

Moses himself informs us of the number of the 
people. There were 600,000 men able to bear arms, 
besides the Levites, who amounted to about 20,000. 
But the whole population must have been about four 
times greater, and would then amount to 2,500,000 
souls. This would not include the slaves, and since 
polygamy prevailed to a certain extent, we shall not 
probably err if their number is computed at 3,000,000.* 

1. The whole nation had been in a state of bondage 
for centuries. Tribute, tasks and indignities, of the 
most revolting character, had beea imposed upon them, 
until their spirits had become craven, and their sense 
of national dignity and lofty patriotism almost extinct. 
The whole history of their wanderings in the desert 
shows that Moses had to deal not only with a ‘ stiff 
necked’ people but with a nation of cowards; with men 
whose souls had been crushed and ground down by 
slavery, until the nobleness of their nature had been 
destroyed, and a mean, selfish spirit had taken its 
place. This character was to be changed before they 
could stand in the presence of the ‘ good, tall men’ of 
Canaan; as themselves complained they ‘ were grass- 
hoppers’ before them. 

2, The Laws were made while the nation was wan- 
dering about at random in the desert. This peculiar 


* See Michaelis’ Laws of Moses, vol. I. Art. 26, p. 99. 
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manner of life required peculiar laws; accordingly we 
find several ordinances of Moses which are intended 
to be efficient only so long as the nation remained in 
the desert, and which were abrogated at the end of 
their march, or fell gradually into disuse and were 
forgotten. All the other laws therefore—and they 
were the most numerous—were of a prospective char- 
acter. They were not designed for immediate use, but 
were to become efficient only when the people had 
gone to their homes in the Promised Land. In this 
particular the institutions differ from all other laws. 
Enactments are commonly made to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. Legislators do not sit down in 
cold blood; and provide Jaws for imaginary emergen- 
cies; they provide against existing evils, and no others. 
‘This prospective character'of these laws proves the 
inspiration of the Lawgiver, for in them verious little 
crimes and difficulties are provided for, which no hu- 
man sagacity could foresee , much less remedy. 

8. The nation had laws of their own before the pro- 
mulgation of the Laws of Moses. No nation can exist 
without laws. They need not be written, for a great 
part of the law of all countries is unwritten, and pre- 
served merely in tradition and usage. Such is the 
case with the common law of this country ‘and of Eng- 
land. Moses sometimes annuls this traditionary law 
by his new institutions; sometimes improves it, and 
often accommodates himself to it, since it is dangerous 
to remove ancient laws, and the ‘hardness of their 
hearts’ in many instances forbid it. ‘That there was 
such a law is evident, from Moses’ practice of 
speaking of certain customs and laws as already well 
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known, and from the frequent use-of law terms which 
are difficult to be understood by us, since we are ig- 
norant of the customs they refer to. Besides, without 
such a common Jaw, the institutions of Moses are full 
of chasms, and exceedingly imperfect as a complete 
code. We are seldom able to determine precisely 
- what the common law was in a given instance ; but 
the fact of its existenee is-evident. ‘The: permission 
of polygamy, divoree, slavery and of the right of ven- 
geance,is, in this manner,-accounted fer; Moses al- 
ways endeavors to discourage the practice of any vice 
which the ‘ hardness of their hearts’ compelled him. to 
submit to. 

Sometimes the Laws ef Moses confirm an ancient 
institution, e. g. ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth-of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ Corn in the east 
was commonly threshed by oxen, -and it is still the 
custom there to let the ox eat while he is thus laboring. 
‘ What an ox threshes is his own profit,’ is still a pro- 
verb at Malabar.* Moses enjoins that a man shall 
marry his brother’s widow if he has.died childless. 
But this was no new institution of Moses, for we find 
it in use long before his time, e. g. in the xxxviii. of 
Genesis, where Judah is required to marry Thamar.{ 
This ancient law of usage is confirmed by the custems 
of the modern Arabians. ‘ The trial of jealousy,’ 
Numb. v. 11, 31, is to be referred to ancient usage for 
its explanation. So the law of theft, of bondmen, 
and a thousand others. The Law of Moses was not 
designed to be perpetual; he must have. known, that 


* Michaelis’ Laws of Moses, vol. IT. p. 137. 
t Ib. vol. I. p. 11. 
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as nations change their character with their growth, 
so the laws must change: nor are we to expect to find 
his laws absolutely the best conceivable. They were 
the best suited to the condition of the Jews. They 
were designed for the meridian of Palestine, not of 
Utopia, 

The enactments of Moses may be considered as ar- 
ranging themselves under six different heads, although 
he made no systematic arrangement of them, either at 
their first promulgation, or in the recapitulation shortly 
before his death. 

I. Public Law. 

If. Private Law. 

Ill. Military Law. 

IV. Ecclesiastical Law. 

V. Criminal Law. 

VI. Miscellaneous Laws. 


Cuap. I.—Pustric Laws. 


I. The most important feature of the institutions, is 
the worship of one Ged, which he provides for, and es- 
tablishes. This lies at the foundation of his whole 
work. ‘ Hear, O Israel! The Lord thy Ged is one Lord,’ 
is the most impertant decree that even Moses ever 
utters. When he established these institutions we are 
not to suppose he intended that all parts should be 
permanent; but the grand, fundamental principle was 
not to be changed. ‘This main principle, was the wor- 
ship of one God. The Republican form of govern- 
ment might be changed; he expressed no decided dis- 
approbation of monarchy if the people should ever pre- 
fer it. He established no creed, which all men must 
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subscribe before admission to the privileges of the 
Jewish Church. He required no belief in the coming 
of a Messiah, but simply adherence to the one God. To 
forsake his worship was the highest crime which the 
laws could recognize. In speaking of God he does 
not exhaust himself in vain subtleties; or questions as 
to his substance, whether the Deity is extended, or 
without extent, like the Greek philosophers. In the 
writings of this great man, we find conceptions of the 
Deity the most lofty and pure. ‘In the recital of 
creation, he speaks not of inert, and rebellious matter, 
* which puts constraint upon its creation; nor of a mys- 
terious egg; nor of a giant cut in pieces; of an alli- 
ance between blind forces and unintelligent atoms; of 
a necessity which chains reason, or chance which con- 
founds it.’* 

We are often told that Moses received his Theism 
from the Egyptians!} Now if it were fairly made out 
that the Egyptians were pure Theists at the time of 
Moses—and this is by no means the case—still it must 
be confessed that other teachers, priests and philoso- 
phers understood it very differently from Moses. The 
Greeks, as it is well known, received their religion 
and much of their early philosophy from Egypt, but 
they received no doctrine of oNE omnipoTENT Gop. 
Pythagoras, who lived ten centuries after Moses, 
learned his sublime doctrines from the Egyptians, but 
he was no teacher of the oneness of God in any sense. 
Still later, in the days of Juvenal, the gods of Egypt 


* Benj. Constant, de la Religion, Livre IV. chap. xi. p. 216. 
t See Rohr Briefe uber des Rationalismus.—Ammon Fortbil- 
dung des Christenthum. Vol. I. B. 11. chap. i. 
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were so numerous as to become a laughing-stock. 
Now if the Egyptians had b» x these pure Theisis, they 
are so often represented, w ia they so far degenerate 
as to become the most notorious idolators upon the 
earth? Is not the course of opinion the other way, 
that from Polytheism to Theism, and not the reverse? 

The. unity of God, Moses must have received from 
the Almighty himself. lt was a doctrine too far in ad- 
vance of that age for him to discover unaided. This 
doctrine was not distinctly taught, even in Greece, till 
more than a thousand years after Moses, and then its 
teacher fell a sacrifice to the Idolatry of his country- 
men. That this doctrine was in advance of the age, 
appears from the great pains Moses was, obliged to 
take to ensure its reception, and the speedy departure 
from it after his death.* 

The worship of one only God was the sole point, 
says Michaelis, which Moses designed should be per- 
petual. God had brought the Jews out of Egypt; 
therefore, they were to serve him. He was the foun- 


* There was a vast distance between the Theism ef Moses, and 
the doctrines of the people. The unity of God was commonly 
understood as a relative unity, and he was not thought to be the 
God ‘ of all men’ but ‘ of the Jews only.’ How often did they de- 
generateinto Idolatry! ‘To day (says Spencer,de Legibus, I. 21,) 
we find them devoting themselves to God, tomorvew to idols. 
No sooner had God beheaded the Hydia of 


' Egyptian superstition, 
than the monstrous heads sprang up anew.’ The Kings were 
generally favorable to idolatry. Of the three Kings who governed 
all Judea, two—Saul (?) and David, were Theists, and Solomon 
was an Idolator. Of the twenty Kings that reigned over Judah, 
fourteen were Idolators; of the twenty Kings of Israel, nineieen 
worshipped Idols. Idolatry was always popular. 
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der of their state, and it was their duty to pay homage 
to him. 

But there is still another ground upon which Moses 
places their obligation to serve the Almighty; they 
had solemnly chosen to worship and serve him. This 
represents the choice* as their own, and shows the 
liberal spirit of the Jewish Lawgiver. Indeed he is 
almost the-first of lawgivers who recognizes the rights 
of man. The Idolator might. deny that:\Jehovah was 
the only God, and therefore entitled to the homage of 
all his creatures. So Moses commands worship to be 
paid him because he had bestowed so many wonderful 
blessings upon them.T 

Many express commands are given to worship the 
Lord thy God. e. g. Exod. xx. 2, 3, xxxiv: 14, iii. 
12. Deut. iv. 23, xxx. 20, vi. 13, x. 12, 20. xi. 13, &c. 
Blessings would follow obedience to God, and terrible 
calamities would befall such as forsook his service. 
Deut. viii. 19, xi. 16, xxx. 17—19, &c.T 

2. Intercourse with foreign nations, particularly with 
Egypt, was discouraged. Foreigners, if they were not 
Canaanites, Ammorites, or Moabites, might become 
Jewish citizens. But the Jews were themselves pro- 
hibited from settling: in other countries, by the pecu- 
liarity of their manners, which rendered them. odious 
to other nations; for in such cases, minute and un- 
meaning forms are more regarded than essential mat- 


* See Exod. xix. 4, 5, 6. 
t See the very remarkable passage, Deut. vi. 20—24. 


¢ The punishments for Idolatry will be treated under the head 
of Criminal Law. 
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ters. It was difficult for the Jews to dwell in other 
countries, and preserve their religious purity when 
Idolatry had corrupted their neighbors; for this cause 
probably were so many minute particulars in dress and 
food insisted upon. Moses wished to establish an ag- 
ricultural people, and thus to provide for their wants 
without the necessity of commerce, and to abolish the 
ancient practice of robbery, which is still continued 
by the Arabian wanderers. Before the time of Moses, 
the profession of a robber was no more disreputable 
than that of a pirate, some thousand years later, 
among the Greeks, or the more modern Normans and 
Danes. Moses made the Jews desist from this, by 
giving every man a piece of land for his maintenance, 
and by discouraging foreign commerce and travel. 
He however discouraged it rather by throwing obsta- 
cles in its way, than by any positive enactment. He 
gave no laws relating to commerce, but merely incul- 
cated honesty and good faith, in buying and selling.* 
The three annual feasts afforded a good occasion for 
domestic commerce. Solomon however carried on an 
extensive foreign trade without thereby violating any 
of the Laws of Moses.t 

3. Laws relating to public officers. 

The form and spirit of the Hebrew government as 
established by Moses, was essentially democratic.] 
This is the more remarkable, as popular governments 
were foreign to the age of Moses and to the whole 


* Lev. xix. 36, 37. . Deut. xxv. 13—16. 
t 1 Kings, ix. 26. 2 Chron. ix. 21. 

t It is sometimes called a Theozracy, but with the same pro 
priety might it be called a—Moseocracy! 
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East. Who ever heard of an oriental Republic? At 
this time in Persia there was no law but the will of a 
despot, and in Egypt there prevailed a cruel despotism, 
alternately swayed by Prince and Priest. But Moses 
makes of the nation a free people. Themselves have 
chosen to serve the Almighty. Moses, on all grand 
and important occasions, consults the elders of the 
people,* at the reception of the Law they surround 
him.t| They decide upon war and peace, and the 
consent ot the whole people was necessary to render 


the decree legitimate. 


Considerable obscurity still hangs over many of the 
judicial proceedings of the ancient Hebrews. The 
office of certain magistrates is not well ascertained, nor 
the manner of their election. We frequently read of 
Moses’ addressing the whole congregation; this cannot 
mean, all the adult males, for they amounted to 
620,000; probably the heads of families, and judges 
&c. are intended. 

1. The Israelites were divided into twelve great 
tribes, and every tribe had its own chief, (their names 
are given, Numb. ii.) and since no mention is made of 
this appointment it is probable this was an ancient 
institution. 

2. The tribes were again subdivided into families, and 
houses of fathers, (Numb. i. 2, Josh. vii. 14.) Each of 
these divisions too had its own head; sometimes called 
heads of houses of fathers, sometimes heads; perhaps they 


* Exod. iv. 29. t Deut. i. 13. 
t See the remarkable reply of Moses to Joshua, who informed 
him of Eldad and Medad, that ‘they do prophesy.” Num. xi 
27—29. 
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are the same who are called elders in Josh. xxiii. and 
xxiv. and Deut. xix. 11, and xxi. 1—9. Of the man- 
ner in which they were chosen, we know nothing.” 
From this internal arrangement we see how a single 
tribe could carry on war, and how the whole nation 
could exist without any one head. There were then, 
twelve tribes each possessed of individual powers, 
united for a common object. 

8. Besides these officers, Moses, at the suggestion 
of Jethro, appointed certain others, to assist him inthe 
management of the state. Over every fen men, he 
placed a judge; another over every hundred, and 
another over every thousand, and at the head he sat, as 
the last appeal.| This institution was somewhat mo- 
dified when they came into the land, and no longer 
dwelt together in round numbers; then there were to 
be judges of cities,[ corresponding probably to the 
‘country squires’ of England. In following ages, 
these offices were generally filled by Levites. 

4. Moses had another council, viz. the Sanhedrin, 
which he established while in the Desert, Numb. xi. 
Probably this was merely an extraordinary council 
called to meet the existing emergency, and to take 
part with Moses in governing the people. We find no 
mention of it again until afterthe captivity. After this 
the Jews instituted the Sanhedrim which is often alluded 
to in the New Testament. 


Michaelis Mosaisch Recht. Art. 46. 

See Exod. xviii. This division into tens, hundreds &c. agrees 
remarkably with the institutions of King Alfred, and of the ancient 
Teutonic nations. See Blackstone Com. Vol. I. p. 116. 


Deut. xvi. 18. 
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5. Moses also appointed other officers, sometimes 
called Scribes, or perhaps he found such officers, al- 
ready appointed, and merely filled the vacancies when 
they died. These officers were called Shoterim, by the 
Hebrews: they exercised some petty authority among 
the people, and probably, says Michaelis, they kept 
the genealogical records, though many doubt this. 
These officers, in later times, were mostly taken from 
the Levites.* The places where they are mentioned, 
are mainly the following. Exod. v. 6—14, Deut. i. 13, 
xvi. 18, Numb. xi. 16. Here it is evident they were 

~ men of respectability and influence Deut. xx. 5, xxix. 
10, xxxi. 28. In the two last mentioned places, they 
are numbered among the members of the assembly 
which Moses convened. 

6. The Priests, The whole tribe of Levi was set apart 
for the priesthood, probably because it was the small- 
est of the twelve.t The priests not only offered sacri- 
fices by turns at the festivals, every morning and 

| evening, but they held civil offices, as has already 
‘ been alluded to. They also had a seat at the assembly 
of the people. They copied the law, and explained 
it in doubtful cases. Once in seven years they were 


* 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 2 Chron. xix. 8—11, xxiv. 13. 


t There was a great disparity between the tribes. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the population of each. 


Joseph 85,200 Benjamin 45,600 
) Judah 76,500 Naphtali 45,400 
Issachar 64,300 Reuben 43,700 
Zebulon 60,500 Gad 40,500 
Asher 57,400 Simeon 22,000 
Dan 46,400 Levi 20,000 
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to read the entire law to the people. Deut. xxx. 
10--13. They were probably the physicians of the peo- 
ple, since we know the leprosy was committed to their 
charge.* The priests of many nations are still physi- 
cians. The priests, says Michaelis, pronounced the 
final decision in important cases, Deut. xxi. 15, xvii. 
8,9, 12. Besides, they assisted Moses in the wilder- 
ness in controlling the seditious people. Exod. xxxii. 
26—29. The high Priest possessed great influence in 
the state. His office is evidently spoken of as a high 
one, in Numb. xxvii. 21—and Deut. xvii. 12. While Eli 
was chief Priest he exercised the office of judge. The 
office seems to have been hereditary in the family of 
Aaron till the time of Eli. The kings appointed their 
favorites to this office. The principal accounts of the 
duties, consecration &c. of the Priests many be found 
in the following places, viz. Exod. xxviil. XxX1xX. and xxxix. 
Levit. vili. and ix. xvi. 3—36, xxi. xxii. Numb. iii. iv. 
Vill. XVill. xxxv- &c. Deut. xviii. xx. &c. Moses as 
will readily be seen made the Priests virtually the high- 
est authorities of the state, but he looked forward to a 
time when priestly sway should yield to the regal 
power. 

7. Of Kings. Moses was aware of the tendency of his 
nation towards a monarchical government, and made 
provision for it. In this he shows more wisdom than 
other ancient Lawgivers, who exacted an oath of their 
subjects to adhere inviolably to the code they establish- 
ed. The directions concerning a king are found in 


* See the strange remarks of Rohr Briefe ub: des Rational ; 
and Dr Wegschieder, Inst. Theol. upon this subject. 
yal 
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Deut. xvii. 14—20.* All the neighboring nations were 
governed by kings, the Hebrews would probably wish 
to imitate them, therefore Moses made provision for 
such an emergency, and gives some necessary direc- 
tions concerning his power, and election. 

1. He must not be a foreigner. This however did 
not prohibit them from paying allegiance to a Prince 
who should subject them to his sway, for we find the 
Prophets exhorting their countrymen to submit quietly 
to their masters during the captivity. 

2. He was to be such a one as God should choose, 
which perhaps means, such a one as he would ap- 
prove of for his integrity and virtue; but others think 
differently, and suppose it relates to his being appointed 
by the Almighty. The first king was chosen by lot ; 
his character seems little to agree with that of a king 
chosen by God, and the people paid him little respect 
till his victory over the Ammorites,when he was anoint- 
ed a second time. David seems to have ruled over 
the nation, not in virtue of any divine commission, so 
much as from the favor of the people who gradually 
came over to his side.{ 

3. It seems Moses’ intention that the succession 
should be hereditary in the family of the king whom the 
people approved. At least his law was so construed 
and acted upon. An express command of Samuel the 
agent of God excluded the family of Saul from the throne. 
1 Sam. xv. 23—29. 


* Some suppose this is an interpolation by the Priests after the 
time of Solomon. See a treatise by Ilgen de Notione tit.; Filii dei, 
Paulus Memorabilien. Vol. VII. 


t See 1 Sam. viii. 5, x. 17—24, 27. xi. 14,15. xv. 23—29. 
t 1 Chron. xii. 2 Sam. xix. 
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4. The king was forbidden to ‘multiply horses to 
himself.’ This was a necessary precaution against a 
selfish spirit, and cavalry was unnecessary to defend 
so rugged a country from invasion. If horses were 
multiplied it was to be feared they would attempt to re- 
cover their ancient dwelling-place in the land of Egypt, 
to which they always looked with longing eyes 

5. He was not to ‘ multiply wives to himself.’ Mo- 
ses tolerated polygamy on account of the ‘hardness of 
their hearts;’ all his institutions tend to discourage it. 
Michaelis thinks a king could legally have four wives, 
and this is the number the Koran allows. 

6. The king was likewise forbid to amass gold and 
silver. Solomon offended in all these articles. 

7. He was to have a copy of the Law and to ‘read 
therein all the days of his life that he might learn to 
fear the Lord his God, and to keep all the words of 
this Law and these statutes to do them.’ 

Moses does not define the power of the king, nor 
point out the part he shall perform in the economy of 
the state; an important omission in the constitution of 
a nation, if it be considered as a complete whole. 
When Saul was consecrated, we find that Samuel had 
drawn up a list of articles for Saul to subscribe, show- 
ing ‘the manner of the kingdom;’ what they contained 
we know not.* The ten tribes proposed new measures 
to Rehoboam upon his accession to his father’s throne, 
and revolted because he was unwilling to agree to 
their proposals.t| This shows that the king was not 
absolute, but that subscription to some constitution 
was required of him. A great advance in just policy 


*] Sam. x. 25. t 1 Kings xii. 22—24. 
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in that barbarous age! Michaelis thinks a king had no 
right to demand entrance for his troops into a city, and 
to quarter them upon the citizens.* 

It is difficult to tell how far the king was a superior 
judge, and in what manner he exercised this power. 
Saul in an arbitrary manner condemned eighty innocent 
priests, with their wives and families, to death.7 David 
was no less absolute in his vengeance and pardon of 
offenders, who deserved death by the law of Moses. 
The course of justice is always summary in the East; 
there the ‘law’s delay’ is unknown. David however in 
his later years appointed several thousand Levites as 
judges, and probably filled some of the other tribunals 
with them. It is uncertain how far the kings had the 
right of making war and peace without the consent of 
their people. Saul attacked the Ammorites without 
consulting the nation; and we find the judges usual- 
ly did ‘ what seemed right in their own eyes’ in this 
particular. 

Moses made no provision for the king’s revenue, 
but a few words may be said upon the sources of 
his support and wealth. 

1. It was very anciently the custom for a visitor to 
bring a present to a superior when he went to him; 
Saul was unwilling to visit Samuel to inquire upon a tri- 
fling matier without bringing a present.|| It seems that 
Saul derived considerable revenue from this source.§ 


*This he deduces from 2 Sam, xx. 20—22, and 1 Kings ix. 19. 
t 1 Sam xxi. 11—19. 


$2 Sam. i. 5—16. iv. 9—12. xii. 1—5. xiv. 4—11; 1 Kings ii. 
5—9; 2 Sam. xiv. 1—2]. 

|| See 1 Sam. ix. 7; Gen. xxiii. 11—25 

§ 1 Sam. x. 27. Compaie vi. 20. 
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2. The king had a manor of his own, which perhaps 
he obtained by ‘ seizing himself’ of vacant lands, and 
of confiscating the property of state criminals as Ahab 
did.* 

3. The plunder of conquered nations, as well as the 
tribute exacted of them served to enrich the royal 
treasury.t David pastured flocks in the common 
lands,{ and Solomon grew rich by trade. 

8. Foreign Relations. It is sometimes supposed that 
Moses interdicted all alliance with other nations; that 
such as opposed him were to be exterminated ‘ root and 
branch,’ and such as did not, were to be left to stand 
neuter. This was by no means the case.|| Alliances 


*1 Kings xxi. 15; 2 Sam. xvi. 4; 1 Chron. xxvii. 16—29. 

t 2 Sam. vii., ili. 22. 

} 1 Chron. xxvii. 29; Amos vii. 1; 1 Kingi. 28. 

|| Some critics think it no grave heresy to deny that the Laws, 
which command the entire extirpation of the Canaanites, were in- 
spired. They think themselves safe in referring such statutes to 
the difficulty of the emergency, and the hardness of men’s hearts, 
rather than to the good sense of Moses, and still less do they at- 
tribute them to the counsels of a God of love. They think too 
that such interpreters, as ascribe all these sanguinary laws to 
the inspiration of the Almighty ‘take more upon their critical 
shoulders than Atlas could bear.’ They admit the inspiration of 
Moses, but do not suppose every word of the law, of divine ori- 
gin. We know that many of the particular statutes had no such 
sanction expressed. They think too, that the oriental custom of 
ascribing all remarkable events, wonderful appearances, and stri- 
king thoughts to the immediate action of God, explains the alleged 
command of the Almighty. The religion of Moses, say they, was 
divine, but he was left to make use of such means as he saw fit to 
govern the ‘ chosen people,’ and to bring them fo the land of Prom- 
ise; when ordinary resources failed, miraculous assistance was af- 
forded. The posttion of Moses, and not his religion is to be held 
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. are not forbidden in the Mosaic law except with 

| the Canaanites, Moabites, Amalekites and Ammor- 
ites. David and Solomon had alliances wit’ the kings 
of Tyre and Sidon, to say nothing of the queen of She- 
ba, and the king of Hamath.* 

No terms were offered to the Canaaaites; no alliance 
was to be made with them.t The Jews however in 
the time of the judges had lost their hatred against 
even those nations; then it was said that God had re- 
pealed his Law! 

The Jews had an hereditary enmity against certain 
‘nations, which will be spoken of under Military Law, 

We know almost nothing concerning the law of am- 
bassadors from the Hebrew courts, and yet Moses sent 
embassies to the king of Edom and other countries. 


No laws are given upon this subject. The custom of 


maintaining a mimister at a foreign court was unknown 
to the ancients. 

Moses claimed the right of passage through the ter- 
ritories of his neighbors, but with express provision 
accountable for those edicts apparently so sanguinary (see B. Con 


stant dela Religion Liv. iv .c. xi.; 


3 


Ammon’s Fortbildung de Chris- 
tenthum vol.I.) How far the above remarks are worthy of 
notice, others will judge. But it must be remembered the nations 
to be extirpated were exceedingly vicious and corrupt, and if suf- 
fered to remain would doubtless have led away the Jews from 
their ‘ better faith.’ If nations are by the divine permission, visited 
with earthquakes and pestilences, why may not the sword be em- 
ployed for similar purposes ? 

*2 Sam. viii. 9,10. &c. Deut. xxiii. 4—9. 
t See Exod. xxiii. 31—33. Numb. xxxiii. 51. Here they are 
merely told to drive them out; afterwards they are commanded 
‘utterly to destroy.” Deut. vii. 1—5. xx. 16. 
4 t See Judges ii. 1—21; Josh. xv. 63; 1 King ix. 20, 21. 
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that he should go ‘straight through,’ and pay for the 
food and water of his nation; perhaps however he ask- 
ed it as a favor, for when the Edomites refused to 
grant his request he turned away, and went to another 
place, and when he subsequently fought with them, it 
was not on the ground of their refusal, but because 
they came out to attack the Hebrews in the desert.* 
There may be apparent exceptions to this, but proba- 
bly they are to be explained in the same manner. We 
see then that an enlarged and generous policy was 
followed towards foreign nations, with but a few excep- 
tions, and those of a very temporary continuance. 
Still more was generosity shown towards individuals 
of foreign nations, whom chance had brought among 
them, as will be seen in the sequel. 
Treo. Parker. 

(To be continued. ) 


* Numb. xx. 14—21. xxx. 21—24 





CONJECTURES UPON THE ORIGINAL MEMOIRS WHICH 
MOSES USED TO COMPOSE THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


[ Translated from the French of Astruc.] 
(Continued from page 226.) 


IV. Finally all the commentators agree, that the 
Book of Genesis contains facts related out of the ‘order 
in which they occurred, that is to say—that several 
narrations are evidently displaced, and consequently 
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the chronological order is disturbed. I will not now 
enter into a discussion of them, but in the sequel I will 
produce more than one incontestible example. Now 
shall we attribute these faults to Moses, and suppose 
that in composing this Book he wrote with so much 
negligence that such mistakes were allowed to creep 
in? I confess I cannot persuade myself of this. I pre- 
fer to believe, as I have previously said more than once, 
that Moses compiled the Book of Genesis from differ- 
ent documents divided into fragments—the whole of 
which he inserted one after the other, and that the or- 
der of chronology was observed in each of these docu- 
ments in particular, but, that inserting them by piece- 
meal ,this order is disturbed in some places, which has 
given rise to the pretended anachronisms. 

After these reflections it is natural to attempt to de- 
compose Genesis, to separate all the different frag- 
ments which are confounded together in it; to reunite 
such as are of the same kind, and which seem to have 
belonged to the same documents, and by this means to 
restore the original documents which I suppose Moses 
had in his hands. The undertaking is not so difficult 
as one would at first suppose. 

I have only had to join together all those passages, 
in which God is constantly called Elohim and to place 
them in one column. I regard them as so many frag- 
ments of a first original document which I designate 
by the letter A. I place in another column all the 
passages in which God is called by no name but Jeho- 
vah, These fragments I suppose to belong tc a second 
document which I call B. In making this distribution 


I have had no regard to the present division of Gen- 
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esis into chapters and verses, since it is certain that 
these divisions are modern and arbitrary.* 

As I advanced I found it necessary to admit the ex- 
istence of other documents besides these two. There 
are in Genesis,—for example in the history of the del- 
uge—some passages, where the same things are re- 
peated no less than three times. As the name of the 
Deity does not occur in them, and consequently as there 
is no reason for referring them to one of the first doc- 
uments rather than the other, I have thought. fit to 
place these three repetitions in another column, and 
have supposed them to belong to another document, 
which I call C. 

There are still other passages, where no mention is 
made of God, and which therefore, cannot be said 
properly to belong to either A or B; asthe facts which 
they relate seem foreign to the history of the Jews—I 
refer them to a fourth document, which I call D. I 
doubt if all these passages belong to the same docu- 
ment, and perhaps they should be distributed into sev- 
eral, but this discussion is not important enough to 
stop for. 

* * * * * 

| By this we see that Genesis is divided into two 
principal documents, A and B, which extend from the 
beginning of the book to the end; by this means all 


* The present division into chapters is of Christian origin,— 
though the modern Jews have adopted it—and is not more ancient 
than the 13th century. De Wette Einleitung. § 77,78. Tr. 

t The passage omitted only contains the author’s reasons for his 
preferring to publish his extracts from the Geneva version of the 


Bible. Tr. 
3 
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the repetitions disappear, at least all the important 
ones, and God has always tie same title in each doc- 
ument, i.e. in one Elohim ; inthe other Jehovah. There 
is then no disorder of chronology, and it is seen at a 
glance that all the pretended disorders proceed as has 
been suggested, only from the union of the differ- 
ent fragments of these documents. Thus all pretence 
to proof of any thing in a critical question must be 
given up, or it must be granted me that the proof 
which results from the union of these facts forms a com- 
plete demonstration of what I have advanced touching 
the composition of the Book of Genesis. 

It is true, and why conceal it, that there are chasms 
in these documents, after they are united, or as it 
were sown together, and taken each by itself, and that 
we must borrow something, sometimes from one, some- 
times from. the other, to render each narration com- 
plete and consecutive. But no one will be surprised 
at this, when he knows the two causes, which could 
produce these chasms, 

I. They may have existed in the original memorials, 
and what we now regard as chasms in the restored 
documents may be no more than too rapid transitions, 
of which examples are not rare in compositions of a 
high antiquity. ‘his is the opinion which I think 
should be pronounced upon all that kind of chasms 
which do not interrupt the thread of narration but only 
take away the connection it should have with what fol- 
lows. 

II. There are other chasms and more numerous, 
which destroy the consecutiveness of the narration and 
render it defective in both of the two documents. These 
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are more real, and seem to arise from the manner m 
which [ conjecture Moses made use of the documents 
in his hands. As these documents contain the same his- 
tory, and relate the same facts, there are without doubt 
many narrations which are substantially the same in 
the two documents, and which are even in the same 
words, which should be a matter of no surprise in these 
documents written in the simplest manner, without any 
art in the style and with little variety in the terms. 

Now it appears that Moses, so as not to transcribe 
the same thing twice, retrenched those accounts in one 
or other of the documents, and was satisfied with care- 
fully preserving all the other passages when he found 
any fact, circumstance, or discourse related, howsoever 
slight the difference might be. Thus in decomposing 
the Book of Genesis, we frequently find chasms in one 
or the other document, but, in these places we may be 
almost certain that the defective document said some- 
thing which is found in the other, which is more entire, 
and we now only use the other to supply the deficiency. 
I have sometimes done this in referring certain passa- 
ges to the two documents A and B, to show that they 
belonged, or might belong to both. 

After all these observations, which appeared neces- 
sary, it is time to afford the reader an opportunity to 
examine my attempt. But I beg those who are willing 
to give themselves that trouble to suspend their judg- 
ment until they have read the remarks which are at 
the end of the book in which I have attempted to anti- 
cipate the chief objections. IT even wish that no one 
would make up his final judgment upon a first reading. 


When we are to get rid of a prejudice in which we 
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have been brought up, we must accustom ourselves 
gradually to the opposite opinion and give the opinions 


we are to embrace time to operate, since prejudice 
never yields but with difficulty, and hesitates long at 


the plainest proofs. 


* Document A in which 
the term Eouim ts applied 
exclusively to God. 


1. Creation of the world 
i—j. S. 


2. Genealogy of Noah 
v. 1—32, 


3. History of the deluge 
and of Noah. vi. 9—22 

vii. 6—10, vii. 19, vii. 
22 and 24. +} 

viii. 1—19. 

ix. 1—10, ix. 12, ix. 16 
—17, ix. 28—29,7T 


xi. 1O—26. Table of the 
ancestors of Abram. 


Document B in which the 
term JeHovan is applied ex- 
clusively to God. 

ii. 4— iii. 24. Creation 
of the world, including the 
history of man, and the or- 
igin of evil. (Jehovah Elo- 
him is sometimes used. ) 

iv. Family-history of 
Adam. Increase of Evil 
&e. 

vi. 1—8, and vii. 1—®5. 


vii. 11—18, vii. 21, and 
24.7T 

vill. 20—22, 

ix. 11, ix. 13, 15. ix. 18 
—27. ix. 28—29.t 

x. 1—xi. 9. Genealogies 
and the Building of Babel. 
18. Table 
of the descendants of Te- 
rah, History of Abraham, 
Lot &c. 


x1. 27—-xiii. 


* This form of arrangement is taken from De Wette Einleitung. 


+ Uncertain to which document these belong. 
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xvii. 3—27. History of 
Abraham. 
xx. 1—17 


xxi. 2— 32. Abraham and 


Sara. 


xxii, 1—10. Offering of 
Isaac. 


xxili. 1--20. Death and 
burial of Sara. 


xxv. 1—11. The Poster- 
ity of Abraham and Ketu- 
rah, and another account 
of his death. 


23. Continuation 
of the history of Jacob. 


XXXi, 


Xxxl. 4—47. 

xxxi. 51— xxxil. 2. 

XXXll. 24—xxxiii. 16. 

xxxv, 1—27. 

xXxvil. 1—36. History 
of Joseph. 
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i—xvii. 2. History 
of Abraham continued. 

xviii. | —xiv. 29. History 
of Abraham; and destruc- 
tion of Sodom. 


XV. 


xx. 18—-xxi. 1. Abraham 
and Sara. 

xxi. 33—34. 

xxii. 11—19, Offering of 
Isaac, and blessing upon 
Abraham. 

1—67. Death of 
Abraham,History of Isaac, 
Rebecca &c. 

19—xxvi. 33. His- 
tory of Isaac. continued. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


Goesto Abimelech. Bless- 
ing upon Isaac. 

xxvii. 1—xxvill. 5. Ear- 
ly History of Esau and Ja- 
cob. 

35. 
Continuation of the Histo- 
ry of Jacob. 

xxx. 24-—x»xi. 3. 


XXvVili. 1O—xwxix. 


xxxi. 48--50. 

XXxii. 3—23. 

xxxiv.17—+20. 

XXXVill. 1-—-xxxix. 23. 
Story of Judah &c. and 
continuation of that of Jo- 
seph. . 
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xl. 1—xlviii. 22. History xlix. 1, 22. Jacob bless- 
of Joseph, &c. es his descendants. 
xlix. 29-1. 26. Death 
of Jacob and Joseph. 
The two first chapters 
of Exodus probably belong 
to the same document. 


[A few passages are referred to document C. They 
are such as are repeated a third time. 

vii. 20. (Compare with 18 and 19 of the same chap- 
ter. ) 

vii. 23. (Compare with 21 and 22.) 

vii. 24. This verse he supposes was in all three of 
the documents. 

Some other accounts, which however do not relate 
especially to the Hebrews, are referred to a fourth doc- 
ument which the author designates by D. viz. 

xiv. 1—24, Containing an account of ‘the battle of 
the kings.’ 

xix, 29—-38, which is an account of the daughters 
of Lot and their descendants. 

xxii, 20—24, containing a table of the descendants 
of Nahor the brother of Abraham. 

xxv. 12—18. Embracing the Generations of Ish- 
mael. 

xxvi. 34—35; Only names one of Esau’s wives. 

xxviii. 6—9. Farther accounts of Esau. 

xxxiv. 1—31. The indignity offered to Dinah. 

xxxv. 28—xxxvi. 43. The death of Isaac and an 
account of Esau’s family in Canaan, 

In the documents C and D the name of God does 
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not often occur, (and all the names are applied to him 
indifferently) so they cannot be referred to either of 
the two first documents. | 

(In the work of which the above is a translation the 
whole book of Genesis is inserted, the fragments being 
arranged agreeably to the plan before mentioned. The 
tabular form above has been used as the most conve- 
nient for these pages.) THeo. PaRKER, 

( To be continued.) 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTH. xxt. 1—22. 


Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem.—The fruitless jig-tree, 


1 When they were nigh to Jerusalem, and had come 
2 into Bethphage, near the mount of Olives, Jesus 
sent two disciples, saying to them: Go into the vil- 
lage opposite you, and immediately you will find an 
ass tied and a colt with her; loose them and bring 
3 themto me. And if any man shall say any thing to 
you, say: ‘the Master has need of them,’ and ae 
4 will send them directly.—Now all this happened, that 
5 the words of the prophet might be fulfilled: ‘Tell 
ye the daughter of Zion, Behold thy king cometh to 


thee meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a coit, the 
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6 foal of anass. And the disciples having gone and 
7 done as Jesus had directed them, brought the ass 


and the colt, and laid their garments upon them, and 


® 


he sat upon them. But the greater part of the mul- 
titude spread their garments in the way, others cut 
branches from the trees and scattered them on the 
g9 road. And the multitudes who went before, and those 
who followed, cried out, saying: Hosanna to the 
Son of David; blessed be he who comes in the 
10 name of the Lord ; hosanna in the highest.—And as 
he came into Jerusalem, the whole city was in ex- 
11 citement, asking : Who is this? And the multitudes 
answered, It is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth in 
Galilee. 
12 And Jesus entered into the temple of God, and 
cast out all who bought and sold in the temple, and 
overturned the tables of the money-changers, and 
the seats of those who sold doves; and said to 


igthem; It is written, ‘My house shall be called a 


house of prayer, but you have made it a den of 


14thieves.’-—And the blind and lame came to him in 


isthe temple, and he healed them. But the chief 


priests.and the scribes, seeing the wonders which he 
did, and the children crying out in the temple, Ho- 
| | sanna to the Son of David, were displeased, and said 

i6to him, Do you hear what they are sayin 


g - Jesus 


answered, Yes. Have you never read: ‘From the 
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mouth of babes and sucklings, thou hast received 
, 17 praise ?’ And leaving them, he went out of the city 
into Bethany, and passed the night there. 
ig Early in the morning, as he was returning to the 
i9city, he became hungry ; and seeing a fig-tree on 
the way, he came up and found nothing but leaves 
on it. And he said to it, Bear no more fruit forever; 
20 and the fig-tree soon withered away. And the dis- 
ciples were astonished at the sight and said, How soon 
21 has the fig-tree withered ! But Jesus answered them : 
I tell you of a truth, that if you have faith and do not 
distrust, you shall not only do so to the fig-tree, but if 
you shall even say to this mountain, Be removed and 
22 cast into the sea, it shall be done. And all things 
which you may ask in prayer, believing, you shall 
receive, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


The Entrance into Jerusalem is mentioned by all the evan- 
gelists—Mark xi. 1—11. Luke xix. 29-44, John xii. 12 
19, 

The question will occur to many readers of this part of 
the Gospel history, what was the design of Christ in making 
this solemn entry into Jerusalem? To answer this, we must 
consider the time and occasion on which it was made. It 
was now the last passover that Jesus was to spend on earth. 
He distinctly foreknew, and had often foretold his disciples, 
that he was going up to Jerusalem to be put to death by his 
enemies. Hitherto he had not declared himself to the world 
as the Messiah; he had only Jeft it te be inferred from his 
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promised Deliverer and King. 
by the prophets, (see Jer. xiii, 1 &c. xxviii. 10. Ezek. iv. 4, 


v. 1 &c. 


Hosea, i, 2—&c. 


kingdom on earth. 


this new kingdom. 


and such was 
the people of the East.—The Jews 
nect with the coming of the Messiah, th 
The Savior 
stood by them, as representing himself 
But instead 
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their expectations, in the character of a warlike prince, he 


comes ‘meek and lowly,’ 


with the trappings of war.—‘ To 


says Paulus, ‘is figuratively 
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he was to be executed there. He foretold his friends of the 
event before he left Galilee, Matt, xx. 17—19, Mark x. 32— 
34, Luke xviii, 31—34. John xi. 7—16, and seized every oc- 
casion to remind them of it, while on his way thither. Now 
it is evident at first glance, that these declarations are alto- 
gether opposed to the idea of his having intended to take 
possession of Jerusalem in a sedition. It is also worthy of 
remark, that from these same declarations we may justly in- 
fer it was not the intention of Jesus to withdraw himself as 
he had hitherto done, should he do any thing to furnish his 
enemies among the great men.at Jerusalem with a pretext to 
complain of him and inflict upon him the punishment of death. 


His object st this time, as we may gather from all the cir- 


cumstances, was to die at Jerusalem, as he wished to suffer 
a death which should take place in the presence of his fellow- 
citizens, and excite great attention.—Bcareely had it been 
reported in the city that Jesus had re-entered Bethany, when 
increasing multitudes under the influence of curiosity and ad- 
miration, again went out to see him, John xii. 9. As these 
multitudes greatly honored Jesus, and in him hoped to find 
the long expected divine deliverer of their nation, it was nat- 
ural for them to offer their services to accompany him, as 
soon as they learned that he was preparing to enter Jerusa- 
lem, and hit upon the thought of conducting him thither with 
as much animation and as great exhibitions of festivity as 
possible. Accordingly a noisy procession was formed which 
surrounded him with joyful acclamations, and increased in its 
progress towards the city. It is not to be wondered at, that 
those who had long cherished the idea, ‘that Jesus was to be 
the deliverer of his country, the Messiah for whom they had 
so often anxiously wished, should, in the tumult of their joy. 
and under the influence of this excited state of feeling, be- 
gin to express this hope in words, and actually salute him as 
king of Israel_—The following circumstances make it per- 
fectly evident, that the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem was 
in no respect intended as an artificial contrivance for the‘ac- 
complishment of a more important object. Not the least 
arrangement was made for this entrance. Nobody had been 
armed, and no expectations had been excited, that an impor- 
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tant change was in progress.— While on his way to the city, 
in order to avoid every appearance of violence, he assumed 
the quiet and peaceful habits of a pilgrim in company with 
his friends going up to the feast, and thus, as ane of the 
Evangelists expresses it, using the words of an old prophet, 
came “meek and lowly to Jerusalem.” That this solemnity 
was really of such a character and had nothing suspicious 
about it, is evident in particular from the fact, that it did not 
attract the attention of the Romans,—History furnishes us 
with proof, that no person would have been less likely to de- 
lay the forcible suppression of any thing resembling sedition 
than Pilate, who was Roman procurator at that time.* Not- 
withstanding this, the Roman guards remained quiet in their 
places, when Jesus entered the temple, and Pilate had no 
knowledge of Jesus, until he saw him brought before the 
judgement seat, and accused there by the Jewish priests. So 
decisive is this circumstance, that it is impossible for any one 
who reflects upon it, and is acquainted with the state of those 
times, any longer to think of construing Christ’s entrance into 
Jerusalem into any thing like the appearance of an insurrec- 
tion, and an attempt at violent measures.’ &c. &c. 

V. 1. Bethphage some suppose to be a village, and others 
merely a tract of land, situated between Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives. Lightfoot says the name signifies a place 
of figs, because they as well as olives abounded in that re- 
gion. Tholuck explains it: ‘a row of houses on either side 
of the public way ( Mark xi. 4 ) surrounded by fig-trees, still 
seen by Rauwolf—at the foot of the Mount of Olives, very 
near to Jerusalem.’ Mark and Luke speak of Bethany as 
well as Bethphage. It would seem then, that they were now 
on the confines of each place. Bethany was about fifteen 
furlongs from the city( John xi. 18 ), and was therefore beyond 
the Mount of Olives, which was distant only a sabbath-day’s 
journey from Jerusalem ( Acts i. 12), i. e. five furlongs ( see 
Josephus Antiq. xx. 8, § 6.). 


* For examples, see Luke xiii. 1, and Josephus, Antig. 6, xviii 
c. 8, § 2. 
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V. 2. Mark and Luke mention only the young ass, But 
there is no contradiction with Matthew. Christ probably di- 
rected that both should be brought, in order that the colt 
might come more willingly. The other two Evangelists also 
relate that the colt had never been used for labor: And it 
seems that animals which had not yet borne the yoke or the 
saddle, were anciently employed for sacred purposes. ( See 
Deut. xxi. 3, 1 Sam. vi. 7,) 

V. 3. He will send them. It seems probable then that the 
owners of the ass acknowledged Jesus for the Messiah, or at 
least were friendly disposed towards him, 

V. 4. Now all this happened &c. For an explanation of 
the manner in which quotations from the Old Testament are 
made in the New, see Script, laterp, vol. V. p. 22,—It ap- 
pears from John xii. 16, that the discipies did not at that 
time understand the meaning of these preparations to enter 
into the city, or the manner in which they corresponded with 
the words of Zechariah. After the ascension of Christ, when 
the Holy Spirit had been poured out upon them, these thing 
according to the promise (John xiv. 26) were ‘brought to 
their remembrance.’ It is probable then, that Carist gave 


Sy 


out at this time, that he designed to act in uccordance with 
this prophetic passage, but that his disciples did not then 
perceive the full meaning of his words, This may account 
for the fact. that only Matthew and John, the apostles, speak 
of the fulfillment of this prophecy. 

V.5. The daughter of Zion, i. e. Jerusalem,—Sitting up- 
on an ass. Riding upon this animal did not so much denote 
the Aumility, a3 the pacific character of the rider. * Ancient- 
ly princes and great men rode on asses, Gen, xxii. 3,5. Num. 
xxii. 21, 30. Joshua xv. 18, Judgesi. 14, v. 10, x. 4, xii, 14, 
&c. Horses were destined almost exclusively for war; and 
all classes in time of peace, made use of asses for the pur- 
‘yance, the great as well as those in obscure 


poses of conv 
life.’ Jahn. 
4. And laid their garmenis upon them, and he satwpon 
them. Matthew is less precise in his narrative than Mark 
and Luke. ‘Upon them’ may very well be understood as; 
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upon one of them.—The saddle in ancient times was mere- 
ly a piece of cloth thrown over the back of the animal. 

V. 8. Spread their garments in the way—cut branches, &c. 
These were common marks of honor paid to eastern princes. 
‘A great many palms,’ says Tholuck, ‘grow on the way 
from Jerusajem to Jericho.’ It was probably then palm- 
branches which they strowed in the way (as indeed we may 
infer from John xii. 13); and these would not, as would the 
branches of other trees, be any hindrance to the riding. 

V.9. The multitutles. Luke ( xix. 37,) says, ‘the whole 
multitude of the disciples.’ 

Hosanna to the Son of David, is equivalent to: God save 
the son of David! 

Blessed be he that cometh &c,. ‘These words are quoted 
from Psalm ecxviii. 25, 26, which was one of the Psalms used 
on festival occasions. ‘He that comes in the name of the 
Lord,’ is one who professes to derive authority from him and 
to act as his representative. The phrase was used espe- 
cially of the Messiah (see Matth. xi. 3, John v, 43, Luke 
x1x. 38), 

Hosanna in the highest. ‘In the highest’ is supposed to 
mean: in the highest heavens; and the whole sentence fill- 
ed out may be: Save now (send prosperity-—hosanna ), O 
thou, that dwellest in the highest heavens! 

V. 12. Jesus went into the temple. From Mark ( xi. 11 ), 
who is more precise in his narrative, we iearn that this en- 
trance of Jesus into the temple did not take place till the 
day following his entry into the city. 

The money-changers were those who exchanged foreign 
coins for Hebrew, and exchanged also the larger Hebrew 
coins for the smaller, for the convenience of those who came 
up to the temple to pay the yearly contribution of a half-she- 
kel ( Exodus xxx. 13--15). For each exchange they re- 
ceived some compensation, and thus made it a matter of 
considerable gain; and from the language applied to them 
in ver. 13, we may conclude that fraud and extortion were not 
unfrequently practised. ‘The prominent object of the tem- 
ple money-changers,’ says Jahn, ‘was their own personal 
emolument, but the acquisition of property in this way was 
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contrary to the spirit of the law in Deut. xxiii, 20,21. It 
was for this reason that Jesus drove them from the temple.’ 
A farther reason may have been, that they disturbed by their 
noises the sacred ceremonies of the temple. It should be 
considered too, that by this act Jesus still further asserted 
his claims as a divine messenger. ‘That the Jews, at least, 
so understoud him, seems evident, as we cannot otherwise 
account for the fact, that no resistance was offered to him. 
A great portion of the people at this time held him to be a 
prophet, if not the Messiah (see Mark xi, 18, Luke xix, 48, 
John xii. 11, 19); and it was believed that no one but an 
inspired messenger had authority to interfere with the laws 
relating to external worship. 

V. 13. It is written. The first part of this quotation is 
found in Isaiah lvi. 7—the latter part seems to be from Jer- 
emiah vil. 11. 

V. 15. The wonderful things. These relate not so much, 
probably, to the miracles of healimg which Christ worked, as 
to his entrance into the eity, and his ejection of the traders 
from the temple. 

The children crying out in the temple. Perhaps the priests 
were especially jealous of the applause of these children, 
because their unpremeditated words—as Paulus has remark- 
ed—were esteemed auspicious. Plutarch (de Is. et Osir.) 
says that the Egyptians ascribed a certain prophetic power 
to children, particularly to those who played in the temples, 
and spoke out whatever they happened to think, 

V. 16. Have you never read? ‘The passage is taken from 
Psalm viii. 2. A passage of similar import is found in the 
apocryphal book, ‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ x. 21. 

V. 19. By comparing the narrations which Matthew and 
Mark give of this circumstance, we are enabled to come at 
some satisfactory explanation, Jesus, it seems, was return- 
ing from Bethany to Jerusalem early in the morning, before 
he had taken any food. Being hungry on the road, and see- 
ing a fig-tree at some distance which seemed to promis: 
fruit, he came up, hoping to satisfy his hunger. As however 
his hopes were disappointed, he makes the event an occa- 
sion of instruction to his disciples. It may be that the pa 
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able mentioned 1 suke xiii. 6—-9, had been spoken to them 


oniy a short time | ies if so, it Was now a most appropri- 

ate season to recall to their meniory and enforce upon them 

by a symbolical aet, the truths which he had so lately con- 
} 


veyed to them in words.—-It may be asked, why should Je- 
sus have expected to find fruit on the fig-tree, when Mark 


expressly says: ‘the time of figs was not yet?’ ‘The answer , 
is: that although it was not yet the season of figs, Christ 
might reasonably hope to find fruit, Mark mentions it 
evidently as a peculiarity of this tree, that it bad leaves ; and | 
we are told that the leaves of the fig-tree do not appear un- 


: till after the fruit. Lightfoot’s explanation Is satisfactory: 
‘St Mark, in that clause which chiefly perplexes interpreters 

“ fo r the time of figs was not y' t’’—doth not strictly and 

preg give the reason why he found no figs; but gives the 


; “i : ‘ > 
reason of t whole action,—namely, y on that mountain 
which abounded with fig-trees, he saw but one that had such 


leaves; and being ata ‘at distance when he saw it, he 
vent to if, capestng hing Fide from it. The reason, saith 
he, was this, “ Because it was not the usual time of figs ;” 
for had it been so, he might have gathered figs from the tre 


about him; but since it was no t, all - expe ctation was from 


this, which seemed to be the kind which never wanted leaves 
or fios,’—It should further be remembered that our Savior 
dia injury to no man’s property by causing this tree to 
wither, since it was on the public road. 

Vs. 21 and 22. See, on the subject of these verses, 
Script. Interpreter, vol. VI. p. 46 
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This Book contains one of the most simple and touch- 
ing narratives in the Old ‘Testament. The air of inno- 
cence and purity which pervades it,—-the quiet images 
of Pastoral life and the sacred influences of affection 
which it exhibits, mark it to be an honest history of a 
distant age—acted among a people who knew the law 
and the love of God, and told with a sincerity which at 
once entitles it to authority. It is a narrative which 
exhibits the uses of affliction, and therefore it is full 
of instruction for all—it descends to the incidents of 
every day life, and therefore it is intelligible to all; it 
brings together the humble labors of a gleaner of the 
field and the authority of a ruler in Israel, and thus it 
displays the bond of union which unites all the children 
of God. Contrast the exhibitions of some of the lofti- 
est virtues—the recognition of Divine Providence—the 
quiet trust in God—the filial reverence—the purity of 
heart, contained in this book, with the cotemporaneous 
records of profaue history, and though we know that the 
great truths of religion were then but partially under- 
stood, we shall not fail to discern a wide difference be- 
tween the chosen people and the neighboring nations. 

Respecting the age of the Book, there are several 
internal marks that it could not have received its pres- 
ent form till some time subsequent to the incidents 
which it relates. ‘The genealogy of the royal line 
given in the last chapter includes David, and though 
such an addition might have been made at any time, it 
would indicate a composition of the history after his 
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birth. The expression (i. 1) ‘the days when the Judges 
ruled ’--seems to imply that that time had passed by, 
and that in the writer’s day kings were reigning. The 
custom of confirming a bargain by the delivery of a shoe 
of one of the parties, which was observed in the trans- 
actious of this history, is explained by the writer (iv. 7) 
as an obsolete custom when he wrote. The name of 
‘the nearer kinsman,’ whom the writer calls ‘such a 
one’ (iv. 1) appears to have been unknown, and this 
circumstance, together with the occurrence of Chaldee 
words, would indicate that the Book could not have as- 
sumed its present form before the last period of the 
kingdom of Judah. Yet there is evidence enough to 
prove that the history is authentic. It was probably 
derived from genealogical records, of which the Jews 
were exceedingly careful. It points us to a period of 
great simplicity of manners, when poverty was not de- 
spised, and courts of justice were held by the elders at 
the gate. The Jews say that the Book is an appendix 
to Judges and an introduction to Samuel. 

The author is unknown. Jewish tradition and com- 
mon opinion ascribe it to Samuel. 

Some of the names in the Book are very significant. 
Ruth, means the same as the Greek Calliope, i. e. beav- 
tiful: Elimelech—my God ts King: Naomi—wy pleasant 
one: Bethlehem—the house of bread. 

In Judges vi. 1—6, we are told that the Midianites 
having obtained the possession of the land of the Isra- 
elites had fed their flocks upon the crops and had great- 
ly impoverished the country for seven years. This was 
probably the famine to which the history before us re- 
fers. National vices or the purposes of instruction to 
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a community or to individuals, called then as now fer 
chastisements; the hand of the Lord was stretched out 
and the people mourned. Elimelech with his wife Na- 
omi and his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, were driven 
by want into the land of Moab. Soon after their arri- 
val the husband died, probably from the pressure of 
accumulated griefs.. Naomi was thus left a widow in a 
strange land. Her two sons ‘took wives of the women 
of Moab,’ and thus they lived with their parent for ten 
years. ‘ihen another misfortune came upon the wid- 
ow—her two sons were taken from her by death. The 
hand of the Lord had been laid heavy upon her, and it 
would seem that no prospect of happiness could hence- 
forth open to her. Famine and exile, degradation and 
repeated bereavement, poverty, loneliness and neglect, 
the loss of friends and the want of common interests 
with the idolators around her, had taught to the heart 
of Naomi the wise lessons of affliction. But the dis- 
pensations of Providence were now to wear a brighter 
aspect. She was about to be returned to the house of 
her youth and to the joys of prosperity, that she might 
practise the virtues learned in affliction. She had prob- 
ably given up all hope of returning to her native land, 
and had resigned that last cherished wish of an Israel- 
ite—that her bones might rest in the tomb of her fath- 
ers, when ‘she heard in the country of Moab how that 
the Lord had visited his people in giving them bread.’ 
(1. 6.) She arose to depart, and her daughters-in-law ac- 
companied her, intending as she thought to see her upon 
her way and then to leave her. By wedding men of 
Israel they had renounced their own name and country 
and Gods, though they might easily adopt them again. 
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Naomi pronounces upon them a tender blessing in the 
name of the leved and dead. ‘The Lord deal kindly 
with you as ye have dealt with the dead and with me.’ 
She bids them return each to the house of her mother, 
till they shall find rest in the houses of new husbands. 
‘Then she kissed them, and they lifted up their voices 
and wept.’ But they will not listen to the command 
which bids them leave their aged parent. She had 
kissed them—the sign on her part of a last farewell, 
but they will not make it mutual. She informs them 
of her desolate and widowed state, and Orpah overcome 
by her expostulations * kissed her mother-in-law,’ 1. e. 
she lefther. ‘But Ruth clave unto her,’ her determina- 
tion is fixed and she will not yield. ‘And Ruth said, 
Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go: and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest 
will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.’ (i. 16, 17.) Naomi could no longer resist such a 
heartfelt attachment. The two females pursue their 
perilous journey. Their shortest way was a hundred 
and twenty miles, over the rivers Arnon and Jordan, 
through a beautiful but wild and dangerous country.— 
The simplicity and naturalness of the history is observ- 
able in its most minute particulars. As they drew near 
to the former home of Naomi, ‘the whole city was mov- 
ed about them.’ The sight of old scenes and acquaint- 
ances awakens mournful recollections. In allusion to 
her name—my pleasant one—the question is asked—is 


this Naomi? She feels that the name will no longer 
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apply to her. ‘Call me not Naomi ’—-she says, ‘but 
call me Mara (that is, bitter ) for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me.’ She went out full, for she had 
an husband and two sons, so that if she had not then 
the means of her support, they might have been easily 


~— 


obtained. Now she was empty, but she knew not what 


was 10 store for her 

Among the wise provisions of the Mosaic Law the 
statutes which related to the gleaning of the fields, 
were of a use which we can hardly realize at this time. 
The Israelites were repeatedly commanded to show 
mercy to the poor and to the stranger, to the widow 
and the fatherless, and the law which forbade the owner 
of a field to glean it in the time of harvest was very 
"YY J ee : } = y = 2 S seae 
fhis provision is made repeatedly, as in Ley. 


=e en < ef) a i i See > ‘. 7 
xix. 2. FU, and 2a , and 


ts very beautifully en- 
forced by a reference to the former condition of the 
‘neral summary of the Law. ‘ When 


Israelites, in the ge 


thou cuttest dows thine harvest in thy field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to 


fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless 


and for the widow ; that the Lord th 


y God may bless 
thee in the work of thine hands. When thou beatest 


- . 4 As Res _ - , ° | 
thine olive tree, theu shalt not go over the boughs 


again; it shall be for the ager, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow. When thou gatherest the grapes 

\ | theu she clean it afterward : it 
hall be ior the stranger, for the fatherless, and for th 


idow. And thon shalt remember that thou wast a 


1 inthe land of E th re I command 
+} Ee i) ee janes c > 
thee to do this Lising. pveuter. KXLY. 19—2Y.} 


rreiful provision ts a ray of light to the-widow 
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and her daughter-in-law. Poverty they do not fear, as 
they are conscious that it sprang not from crime, and 
that it may exist unattended with disgrace. "With a 
noble spirit of independence they will labor rather than 
sit in despondence a burden to others. ‘The season of 
the year is favorable to their own exertions; as it 
will geaerally, it may even be said universally, be found 
to be the case, that in all afflictive dispensations, 
there is left some ark of safety, to which if we trust, 
we shall be borne safely to happier scenes. 

Elimelech, the husband of Naomi, had a kinsman— 
probably a brother—in Bethlehem-Judah, who had a 
son named Boaz. This is thought to have been the 
relation between the parties now interested in the his- 
tory. The fact is mentioned by the history, not to 
hint that Naomi was assisied by these relatives, but 
to explain what follows. As the mother and daughter 
were seeking for the means of an honest support, Ruth 
suggests the humble task of gleaning the fields after 
the reapers of any man who should approve of her 
labors. Naomi assents. Guided by an overruling 
Providence the steps of Ruth are directed as by chance 
to the field of Boaz. She asked and obtained the pri- 
vilege which the Almighty had demanded for the father- 
less and the widow. The narrative which follows is 
singularly beautiful. Boaz comes from Bethlehem- 
Judah to oversee his reapers, and seeing Ruth glean- 
ing he inquires her name of his servants. He then 
addresses Ruth with great kindness and allows her 
peculiar privileges. She may make his field her con- 
stant resort, she may have the company of his maid- 
ens, she may drink from the vessels of his servants 
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and be safe from all insult. Grateful for such unex- 
pected kindness she inquires its origin, and Boaz in- 
forms hér that he shows his favors to her in respect 
for the filial reverence and attachment which she had 
exhibited, and with a blessing in sweet accordance 
with the character which she exhibits, he commends 
her to the God of Israel, under whose wings she had 
come to trust. Her thanks serve only to increase his 
kindness. At first she had been told to go and eat 
with the maidens of Boaz, but now she is asked to his 
own table—-to eat of his bread and to dip it in the 
same vessel with himself. He gave her parched corn, 
‘and she did eat and was sufficed and left.’ The 
writer of the history, whoever he was, understood the 
art of developing the growth and strengthening of af- 
fection, without the expression of it in words, much 
better than many more refined authors. It is not 
enough now for Boaz to grant to Ruth the privilege 
of gleaning the field, he directs his reapers to permit 
her to come even among the sheaves, and to drop 
some barley in her way. Thus favored it might be 
supposed that when she had beaten out the grain from 
the stalks which she had collected, the produce of her 
labor would far exceed the ordinary profit of a gleaner. 
ifer mother-in-law rejoiced at her success, inquires 
whose field it was that rewarded her so richly, and 
when she hears the name of her kinsman Buvaz, a pro- 
ject presents itself to her mind which resulted in the 
happiness of all the parties. The character of the 
subsequent transactions has been grossly perverted 
and misunderstood. ‘The standard of modern opinions 
has been most absurdly applied to the narrative, and 
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wicked imaginations have endeavored to find some- 
thing akin to themselves in the details. Let the inci- 
dents be perused as they were written in a pure and 
pious spirit, and nothing offensive will be found in 
them, unless rustic simplicity may be so designated. 
The proceedings of Naomi, Ruth and Boaz were not 
only authorized but demanded by custom, and so far 
from exhibiting a semblance of immorality were in 
strict accordance with a wise provision of the Jewish 
Law. 

Naomi tells her daughter-in-law, that Boaz is near 
of kin unto them, ‘one of our next kinsmen.’ The 
words thus translated mean literally, ‘one who hath a 
right to redeem.” To understand this expression we 
must recur to the Law of Moses. It should be re- 
marked in passing that such enactments as that about 
to be referred to, which were necessarily so very 
grievous in their observance, would never have ob- 
tained even a hearing among sucl) an obstinate people 
as the Jews, had they not been awfully exforeed by 


the miraculous authority of him who first promulgated 


them. They therefore bear as striking 

the Divine origin of the Mosaic ritual, to the mind of 

the thinking man, as would the most stupendous mii- 
"7 © 


racie. In Leviticus xxv. 23 ~28, we read as follows—— 


rm , , . : : . . 
‘Tne jand shali not be soid for ever: for the land is 


mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners with me. 
And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a 


redemption for the land. If thy brother be waxen 
poor, and hath sold away some of his possession, and 


if any of his kin come to redecm it, then shall he re- 


deem that which his brother seld. And if the nan 


evidence of 
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have none to redeem it, and himself be able to redeem 


it ; 


and restore the overplus unto the man to whom he 


then let him count the years of the sale thereof, 


sold it, that he may return unto his possession. But 
if he be not able to restore it to him, then that which 
is sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought 
it until the year of jubilee: and in the jubilee it shall 
go out, and he shall return unto his possession.’ 
The same law is given in connection with another in 
Deuter. xxv. 5—10. ‘If brethren dwell together, and 
one of them die, and have no child, the wife of the 
dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her 
husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and take her 
to him to wife, and perform the duty of a husband’s 
brother unto her. And it shall be, that the first-born 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his 
brother which is dead, that his name be not put out of 
Israel. And if the man like not to take his brother’s 
wife, then let his brother’s wife go up to the gate unto 
the elders, and say, My husband’s brother refuseth to 
raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he will not 
perform the duty of my husband’s brother. Then the 
elders of his city shall call him, and speak unto him: 
and if he stand to it, and say, I like not to take her; 
then shall his brother’s wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his 
foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and say, 
So shall it be done unto that man that will not build 
up his brother’s house. And his name shall be called 
in Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe loosed.’ 
Such a law we know would be impracticable now, but 
reflection will show its valuable uses at the time when 
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it was in force. It was designed to perpetuate the in- 
heritances of the separate tribes and of the individuals 
which composed them, in the same families. The next 
elder brother of a childless man was to marry the wid- 
ow, and the issue was to be considered as that of the 
deceased, so that there might always be a regular suc- 
cession of the heir and the inheritance. ‘Thus Elime- 
lech and his sons were dead, Naomi was out of the 
question, and the only hope of succession was in Ruth, 
the Moabitish widow of Mahlon. Naomi then suppo- 
sing Boaz to be the nearest male relative of the fam- 
ily, and probably building upon some little suspicion 
in her own mind (for she undoubtedly had the penetra- 
tion justly ascribed to her age and sex) that the course 
she recommended would not'be disagreeable to the 
parties concerned, proposed that Ruth should make a 
legal call of marriage upon her kinsman. If there ap- 
pears any thing singular in the manner in which the 
request was made, we are to bear in mind the time, the 
piace and the actors. The worst that can be said of 
Ruth is that she performed the part which by usual, 
though by no means unexceptionable, custom should 
have been left to Boaz. But since she alone knew of 
the circumstance of relationship, | see not how she was 
less than a perfect heroine. She was directed by Na- 
omi to array herself with neatness and to go to the 
area where the barley which had been lately gathered 
was to be threshed out by oxen and winnowed. The 
place where this was.,done was probably a spot of rising 
ground uncovered and more or less enclosed by the 
tents of the male and female servants who were there 
to labor. Here was Boaz directing the work. After 























THE BOOK OF RUTH. ol 
the occupations of the day, Boaz had partaken with a 
glad heart of the festivities of the occasion, and had 
laid himself down to rest near the heap of grain. @Ruth, 
as directed by Naomi, had marked the place so that 
she might again find it in the dark. Before midnight 
she left her own place of rest and approaching Boaz 
removed the sandals or long robe from the sole of his 
feet, so that by the gentlest touch he might know her 
presence, Certainly she could not have signified it in 
a more delicate way. Boaz awoke, and by the light 
of a harvest moon, he beheld Ruth. She makes known 
to him their relationship and his consequent duty of 
marriage. She asks him to cast his garment over her 
in conformity with a custom then significant of betroth- 
ment (See Exekiel xvi. 8.) -Ifthere had not been the 
sear relationship between them, or if Boaz had been 
uuwilling to perform his part, she might have been 
evil-spoken of for her act. But Boaz reminds her that 
she was known over the city as a virtuous woman, and 
that he should not fail of his duty. There was however 
a nearer kinsman. This as has been already stated 
was supposed by the Jews to have been the father of 
Boaz and the brother of Elimelech. Consequently he 
was uncle to Ruth and therefore a nearer relative than 
a cousin. This kinsman must be consulted upon the 
following day, and if he was unwilling to perform the 
part which the law required of him, then Boaz would 
take his place. Ruth being dismissed with a bountiful 
present of barley returned to the city. Our translation 
makes Naomi to address Ruth by the title of daughter, . 
and at the same time, to ask who she was. It might 
be more properly rendered—‘ how art thou, my daugh- 
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ter ?’ i, e. how did you succeed in your errand? Rutb, 
naturally impatient, is quieted by her mother, on the 
ground that Boaz would not be likely to remain idle 
when such a work was pending. Accordingly in the 
morning Boaz went up to the gate of the city where 
justice was administered and waited till by the coming 
of his kinsman and ten of the elders, the cause could 
be fairly decided.—The case is stated, and the nearer 
kinsman is evidently well pleased when he hears the 
first part of it. The prospect of uniting his own inher- 
itance with a vacant one, was satisfactory, till he found 
that it was not to himself or to his former children that 
it would belong, and when this was afterwards made 
known to him he would not accept the offer. The tes- 
timony was made and acknowledged in presence of the 
elders, and Boaz was announced as the lawful propri- 
etor of all that was Elimelech’s and Chilion’s and Mah- 
Jon’s and as the husband of Ruththe Moabitess. The 
richest blessing which could be invoked upon a He- 
brew wife was asked upon Ruth—that she might be 
‘like Rachel and Leah, which two did build the house 
of Israel.’ She became the mother of the grandfather 
of David; thus giving to the Israelites a proof, that as 
their most honored kings had been descended from a 
Moabitish woman, they were not the only nation whom 
the Almighty regarded. 

Geo. E. Extzis.. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTH. xxt. 23—46. 


Jesus in the temple.—The authority of John the Baptist.— 
Parables. 


23 And when he had come intothe Temple, the 
chief-priestsand the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching and said—By what authority 
doest thou these things, and who gave thee this au- 

24 thority ? And Jesus answering said to them—l also 
will ask you one question, which if you tell me, I 
likewise will tell you by what authority I do these 

25 things. Whence was the Baptism of John? From 
heaven or from men? Then they reasoned among 
themselves saying—If we shall say it was from heav- 
en, he will say tous—Why then did you not believe 

26 in him? But if we shall say it was from men, we 
fear the multitude, for all regard John as a prophet. 

27 So they answering said to Jesus—We do not knqw. 
And Jesus said to them—Neither do I tell you by 

28 what authority [ do these things. But what think 
you of this? A man had two sons, and going to the 
elder he said, Son, go work today in my vineyard. 

29 And he answering said——I will not: but afterwards 

30 repenting he went. Going to the younger he said 


the same. And he answering said—I go Sir: but he 
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54 TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
31 went not. Which of the two did the will of his fath- ; 


er? They say tohim—The elder. Jesus said unto 
them—Verily I say unto you, even the publicans and 
the harlots go into the kingdom of heaven before you. 
32 For John came unto you inthe way of righteousness 
and you believed him not, but the publicans and the 
harlots did believe inhim, yet when you saw, you 
383 did not afterwards repent and believe in him. Lis- 
ten to another parable. There was a householder 
who planted a vineyard and placed a hedge about it, 
and dug a wine vat and built a tower, and let it out 
34 to husbandmen and went away. And when the time 
of the fruit drew near he sent his servants to the hus- 
35 bandmen to receive the fruit of it. And the hus- 
bandmen seizing his servants, beat one and killed 
36 another, and drove out another with stones. Again 
he sent other servants more than the first, and the | 
37 husbandmen treated them in the same manner. But | 
at last he sent to them his son, saying—They will 
# reverence my son. But the husbandmen seeing the i 
son, said among themselves—This one is the heir : t 
come let us kill him, and let us seize on his inher- . 
39 itance. And seizing him they cast him out of the 
10 vineyard and slew him. When therefore the Lord 
of the vineyard shall come, what will he do unto 
41 these husbandmen? They said to him—He will 


put these wretches to a wretched death, and will let 
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out his vineyard to other husbandmen who will render 
42 him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus said to them 
—Did you never read in the Scriptures,—‘ A stone 
which the builders rejected, this is made the head 
of acorner. This is the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
43 vellous in our eyes ?? ‘Therefore I say unto you, 
the kingdom of God shall be taken from you and 


shall be given to a nation bringing forth its fruits. 


44 For he that falleth upon this stone shall be bruiséd, 


but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will crush him to 
15 pieces. And as the chief priests and Pharisees 
heard his parables they perceived that he spake of 
46 them. But though they wished to lay hold of him, 
they feared the multitude since they regarded him 


as a prophet. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AND PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


Parallel passages are Mark xi, 27. Luke xx. 1. 

Jesus had now returned from Bethany to Jerusalem, and 
was walking about in the Temple, where the great men of 
the nation were assembled, Here he was engaged in 
preaching the things relating to his kingdom, in the midst 
of enemies and in the very face of danger. 

V. 23. By what authority, &c. It was lawful for any one 
to teach in the Temple after having first obtained permis- 
sion of the Sanhedrim. This Jesus had neither asked nor 
received. They ask him two questions—what his author- 
ity was, and where he obtained it. They do not object to 
his doctrines nor examine his miracles. Their desire ev 
dently was that he should proclaim himself from God—the 
Messiah—and then they would ridicule him as an enthusiast, 
or punish him as a blasphemer. 
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These things.—Here are children shouting out Hosannah 
—sick men calling out to be healed—you have laid violent 
hands upon the traders in the court, and are now teaching 
here without our permission. What does it mean ? 

V. 24. I also will ask. Jesus escapes their snare by at- 
tempting to selve their question for them by another of his 
own. It is idle for any one to represent Jesus as seeking 
a subterfuge here. This was a very common mode of ad- 
dress for reply or instruction. He uses it again in verse 40; 
so also in Luke vii. 42, x. 36, Schoetgen (Hore Hebraice) 
in his remarks on this passage, shows it to have been com- 
mon with the Hebrews, and Wetstein proves the same 
among the Greek philosophers. That his circuitous reply 
was not dictated by fear, the subsequent parables will prove. 
Indeed his question was a perfectly proper one, for if his 
hearers wished for true views concerning him, they should 
have the same of his predecessor, especially as their mis- 
Sions were connected. Gamaliel afterwards put the ques- 
tion of the truth of Christ on the same footing, (Acts v. 38, 
39.) Jesus probably wished that the Jews should answer as 
if they admitted the divine mission of John, as they would 
be forced to admit the truth of what he had said, and would 
thus acknowledge the Savior. John’s testimony on this 
point had been plain. (Bee John ‘i. 27.36. v. 33. Acts 
xix. 4.) 

V. 25. The Baptism of John &c.; denotes his whole au- 
thority and ministry—and therefore his announcement of 
the Messiah. The word baptism is made use of, as it de- 
notes the most striking peculiarity of John’s office. 

From heaven, i. e. from God. 

They reasoned; not concerning the merits of the case 
and the proofs which John had offered; but how they might 
avoid the difficulty consistently with their credit and safety. 
‘If we shall say he was from heaven, we are committed to 
him; for we do not obey him in anything, and least of 
all in his testimony to Jesus. (26.) If we shall say he was 
merely human in his commission we are in danger from 
the people.” Many of the Pharisees we know had express- 
ly rejected John. (Luke vii. 30.) That the mass of the 
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people, so superficial in their judgement, so easily excited, 
should have embraced an opinion without considering its 
consequences, is nothing strange, 

We fear. That the priests should stand in awe of the 
people is one evidence of the disorder of the times, 

A prophet ; one sent by God, whether he proved his au- 
thority by speech or by action. 

V. 27. Do not know; they choose rather to plead igno- 
rance than to commit or reproach themselves. 

Neither do I tell. It cannot be said that Jesus eludes 
their question. He expected reply to demonstrate a truth. 
An honest answer of his question would have been an answer 
of their own. If they had spoken candidly they would have 
been treated so. As they would not yield the data upon 
which he must depend, he refused to answer them directly. 
However he gives them an indirect answer immediately. 

V. 28, What think ye? Jesus now offers them another 
means of arriving at the truth, This parable represents 
two great classes of men—those who prove better than 
they promised, and those who promised better than they 
proved. The one party at the first view look upon the 
laws of religion and virtue as hard and disagreeable, and 
refuse to obey them. These are ‘the publicans and har- 
lots.,-—On after consideration they repent and embrace them. 
The other party are at once attracted by the appearance of 
interest, pleasure or honor. They make sudden pretensions 
to piety, and claim loudly the privileges of religion, but 
time shows them in their true light. There is no ques- 
tion whether of the two is most acceptable to God. 

V. 32. In the way of righteousness ; preaching repentance 
and practising virtue. 

You did not afterwards ; when you had seen the effects 
which he produced upon those whom you blame so loudly, 
you did not apply the principle to yourselves, 

V. 33. Another parable. The imagery of the following 
parable is drawn from Isaiah v. It sets forth the privileges 
and favors bestowed on the Jewish people—their unfruitful- 
ness and ingratitude, their barbarous usage of those who had 
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been sent to instruct thes and the consequences which must 
surely follow. 

A hedge. It was usual to seta close hedgs or to make 
a wall round a vineyard. 

A wine val: The press was a large trough to receive 
the grapes for expression. The vat was a kind of cistern 
underneath the press into which the juice flowed; they are 
still in use in the Kast. Chardin the traveller, found them 
in Persia. He describes the vats as hollow places in the 
ground lined with stone work, 

A tower. 'Towers were constructed in the middle of gar- 
dens or vineyards, something jike summer houses. They 
had a twofold use, a pleasant prospect was afforded to the 
owners, and servants were stationed in them to keep off dep- 
redators, whether men or beasts. Several commeutators 
have endeavored to find parallels in the Jewish economy for 
the hedge, tower, &c. But Grotius judiciously observes 
that nothing more is intended than to show that every thing 
had been provided which was necessary for pleasure or de- 
fence. 

Husbandmen ; the farmers or tenants as distinguished 
from the proprietors. 

Went away. There is nothing to express the ‘ far coun- 
try’ of our common translation, 

V.34, Servants: the prophets of the Old Testament. 
Jeremiah had been beaten,—the prophets in the time of 
Elijah had been slain by the sword, and Zechariah had been 
driven out by stones. 

V. 35. Drove out with stones. The original does not 
imply stoning to the death. 

V. 36, More than the firsi. Some interpreters refer this 
to the dignity rather than to the number of the messengers. 

V. 37. They will reverence. The minuteness of critical 
observation has thought that this rendering impeached the 
foreknowledge of God, but it is only an ornamental part of 
the story.—‘ It would seem that they would at least respect 
my son,’ 
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V. 41. These wretches, Campbell, from whom LI copy 
this phrase, preserves the paranomasia, 

V. 42. Inthe Scriptures. Psalm cxviii, 22, 23. 

A stone. The original has the accusative for the 
nominative: r frequent usage among the Greek and Latin 
writers. As Virgil, Urbem, quam statuo vestra est. 

A head of acorner ; the corner stone, i,e, the principab 
support of the fabric. 

V. 43. Therefore: Because ye have rejected this stone, 
this kingdom and religion of the Messiah—it shall be taken 
from you &c. This is a clear prediction of the rejection of 
the Jews, if not of the call of the Gentiles. The last is 
doubtful as the original only expresses ‘ some other nation’ 
—while the universal designation of the Gentiles is the plu- 
ral of the noun—‘the nations.’ 

V. 44. He that falleth. Sec Isaiah viii. 14, 15. He that 
stumbles at my doctrine shall injure only himself: but woe 
be to him who becomes amenable to my broken laws, 


‘A stone which rolling with enormous weight, 
Shall crush usurpers, and reform the state.’ 


V.46. A prophet. The people might confess Jesus to 
be a prophet, but they did not yet acknowledge him to be 
the Prophet, 1.e. the Messiah, 


Geo. E. Bus. 
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THE LAWS OF MOSES. 
Cuap. I1.—Privatrer Law. 


I. Laws relating to Property. 

Real Property. The people had no lands at the 
time of making the laws, they were to come in pos- 
session of them at a future period. Moses provides 
that every man should have a portion of ground, to 
‘have and to hold, for himself and his heirs forever.’ 
The land was to be partly divided among all the chil- 
dren of Israel; and each was to keep his possession in- 
alienable.* It is thought, Moses introduced the law 
of making the lands inalienable from the Egyptians. 
No man had a right of selling his estate. He might 
indeed dispose of it for a limited term of years, but 
all such contract ceased to be valid at the year of Ju- 
bilee; of course forty nine years was the longest term 
for which Real Estate could be sold or rented. Any 
time previous to the year of Jubilee, the ruler, his 
‘heir at law,’ or the ‘next of kin,’ could redeem it, 
by paying a proper consideration.| The advantages 
which Moses would secure to his people by such a law 
at that period of the world, are too obvious to need 
mention. 

Houses in the country, and in villages and unwalled 
towns, were subject to the same law, as farms; but 
houses in walled cities, for obvious reasons, were 
subject to a different statute. They could only be re- 
deemed within one year from the time of sale. { 


* See Numb. xxvi. 52—56, and Levit. xxv. 


t See Levit. xxv. 23—28. { Levit. xxv. 27—34. 
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ry . . 

There were however a few xceptions to the law 
of redemption. 

1. If one consecrated a field to tsod, he could 


a redeem it only by paying the value of the crops until 
‘ the year of Jubilee, and one fifth more. Otherwise 


the field fell to the priests.* Michaelis thinks, that | 
in this there is a reference to an ancient law of usage 
which considered consecrated fields irredeemable. 

2. Confiscated estates could not be redeemed by the 
legal representative of the former owner.| Though 
a man could not sell his estate, he could exchange it, 


ae 


if he did not thereby transfer it to persons of a differ- 
ent tribe; at least, there was nothing in the law to 
forbid this. In relation to exchange and redemption, 
| much, no doubt, still depended upon the old common 
| law. 

Real Property descended by inheritance to the heirs 
male: females, had no portion in the lands of their 
fathers, if there were sons. ‘This was evidently a law 
far older than Moses, since we find that Laban’s 
daughters knew they had ‘ no portion in their father’s 
house and were counted as strangers.’|| And in the 
case of the daughters of Zelophahad this law exclu- 
ding them from the succession is evidently implied.§ 
In that case the question was one growing out of the 


a 


injustice of the old custom, which excluded daughters 
from inheriting real estate, even when there were no 
sons. Moses provided for their inheriting in the fail- 


Levit. xxvii, 16—21. tf 1 Kings xxi. 7. 
t The account of Zclophahad and the tribe of Manassah, Joshua 
xvii. 4, cannot easily be explained on the known principles of the law 
|| Gen. xxxi. 14, 15. § Numb. xxvii. 2—4. 
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ure of ‘issue male,’ but forbid such heiresses to marry 
out of their tribe, ‘lest a name perish from Israel.’ 
The daughters of Zelophahad accordingly married 
their first cousins.* The ancient usage however ad- 
mitted of exceptions, for Job gave his daughters an 
inheritance, and Caleb gave a piece of land as a mar- 
riage present to his daughter, although he had sons.{ 

The first born received a double portion of the in- 
heritance.{ This too was an ancient custom. For- 
merly the parent could confer the privilege of primo- 
geniture upon the oldest son of his favorite wife, to 
the exclusioi of the real first born. Jacob did this m 


the case of Joseph.|| But Moses deprived parents of 


this unjust power.§ 

Moses says nothing of the right of making a will. 
A word may be said upon the common usage in rela- 
tion to this subject. Jacob disposed of his possession 
on his death bed, allotting the country and the vicinity 
of Sichem to Joseph.) When Abitophel saw that ruin 
was coming upon him, he ‘ sat his household in order,’ 
and hanged himself. Michaelis thinks the meaning of 
this is, that he made a will.** In those early ages we 
are not to suppose a written testament was drawn up; 


Numb. xxxvi. 11. 

We must recollect however that Job was very rich, and » 
could depart from the common custom without injaring his heirs 
male, and that Caleb besides his proper portion among his breth- 
ren, received a large gratuity of land for extraordinary services 
See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 78. 


t Deut. xxi. 17. || Gen. xlviii. 5—7. Comp. 1 Cor. v. 2. 


§ Deut. xxi. 15. { Gen. xlvili. and xlix. 


* See 2 Sam. xvii. 23. Also 2 Kings xxi. 
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A man assembled his sons and distributed his posses- 
sions among them, they considered his decision as final. 
We learn from the Coran that oral testaments were 
common; only three witnesses were required to be 
present.* 

The sale of articles usually took place at the gate 
of the city, where many people would become witnesses 
of the contract; when writings were not common, wit- 
nesses would be necessary. 

It appears that anciently a singular ceremony was 
observed in selling. The seller pulled off his shoe 
and put it in the hands of the purchaser.t Of the 
Jewish Laws relating to debts and recovery, we know 
but little; Moses seems to have continued the use of 
the common customs. Every Jew had some property, 
which could not be alienated, therefore loans were se- 
cure, for the produce of the land could be seized until 
iue Jubilee. The Hebrews were a simple, and agri- 
cultural people, and did not require the complicated 
legislation of modern commercial nations. They had 
no ‘Registers of deeds,’ no ‘Attorneys at Law.’ 
Moses does not prescribe the form of trials, nor enu- 
merate what ‘goods and chattels,’ might be attached. 
But we learn from other parts of the Old Testament 
of the exactions of ‘hard creditors.” Job speaks of 
the exactions of the wicked, and mentions their attach- 
ing clothes, and the last sheaf, and even taking the 
young orphans from the mother’s arms to pay the 


Coran, and Ura. v. 106. 
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debts of the deceased father.* This however was pro- 
bably illegal as well as unjust. 

t Altachable objects were the crops of the land, until 
the year of Jubilee. Houses in the city could be 
attached and sold, in perpetuity, except those of the 
Levites. Clothes, except the outer garment, which 
was ‘a bed by night,’ and a cloak by day—could be 
taken by the debtor. 

Moses knew nothing of imprisonment for debt, much 
less of torture to exact payment. It is common to ac- 
cuse the Jewish nation of severity, while the Roman 
code—some twelve hundred years later—is thought to 
be mild! The contrary of this is trve.|) An insolvent 
debtor, his wife and children, could be made the ser- 
vants of the creditor for a limited time, which could 
not be more than six years, except at the voluntary, and 
public request of the servant.§ This will be again 
spoken of under the articles slaves. Cattle and house- 
hold furniture could be taken, though Moses does not 
mention the fact.1 Of the process of execution, we 
know nothing. 

It was the custom of borrowers to deposite a pledge 
with the lender; Moses makes some regulation in re- 


Job xxiv. 6-—12. 


t Moses guarded carefully against unjusi sentences 


tke right of appeal from one tribunal to another, from the judge of 
ten to that of hundreds, &c. 

t Levit. xxv. 14—28. Exod. xxii. 26. 

|| By the laws of the twelve tables, it was crdained that insely 
ent debtors should be given up to their eredifors to be bound in 
fetters and chains. One indebted to seve: i ’ unable 


ive security might be cut in pieces. Adam's Roman Ant. p. 49. 


Levit, xxv. 89—41. Deut. xv. 16, 
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lation to this. He restricted the creditor from enter- 
ing the house of the borrower to get the pledge for 
himself, as it was feared he would abuse the privilege.* 

Several articles, that were almost indispensable, 
Moses forbid to be received as pledges. e.g. The 
upper garment must not be exacted in pledge, at least 
it could not be kept after sunset.[ The mill-stones, 
with which the daily bread was prepared, could not be 
pledged. These are merely instances given to show 
the general spirit of the law of pledge; the sense of 
all this was, ‘a pledge should not be exacted in cases 
of distress.’ 

Interest upon borrowed money was forbidden by 
Moses.{ In the first law upon the subject,|| 
poor Jews are mentioned as coming under this rule: in 


only 


the second, he extends it to such as ‘ be waxen poor,’ 
but in the third and last enactment, forty years later— 
he forbids interest to be taken from any Israelite,§ but 
allows it to be taken of foreigners. ‘The cause of this 
probably was, there was little risk of loss in lending 
to a Jew, since the crops of the soil, and the servi- 
ces of the debtor could be claimed, and no one in an 
agricultural and semi-civilized state would hire money 
for the sake of making profit by means of it. Moses 
wished all his fellow countrymen to be brothers, and 
so lend one another without hope of gain thereby. A 
loan too was considered as a favor, which none asked 
except the needy. In the seventh, or Sabbatical year, 


* Deut. xxii. 10. 

+ Deut. xxiv. 6—12.14. Exod. xxii. 25, 26. 

t Levit. xxv. 30. | Exod. xxii. 24. § Deut, xxiii. 
6* 
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a debtor could not be sued, ‘ for then the land was to 
rest,’ and the debtor received no new means of pay- 
ment. Strangers, who did not observe the Sabbatical 
year, could be sued upon this as upon other years. 
Debts however were not cancelled at the seventh 
year,* as some suppose, but only on the fiftieth. Ifa 
man borrowed his neighbor’s beast, and accidentally 
injured him, he must pay the damage: if he hired the 
animal, the owner bore the loss.— Ifa man killed his 
neighbor’s cattle he made suitable reparation, ‘ beast 
for beast:*[ If a man’s ox, or other animal, killed 
his neighbor’s, both the living and the dead beast were 
sold and the money divided between the two owners.| 
If a man saw an ox, or an ass—and they are put for 
all animals,—wandering about, or fallen into a pit, he 
was to take care of the beast as if it was his own. 
This was enjoined even when the beast belonged to 
an enemy. A noble and benevolent precept ! 

The Law of Moses is throughout tender of the life and 
comfort of animals. The Sabbath was made for the 
benefit of the ox and the ass, no less than for their 
masters. All suffering beasts, even if they belonged 
to an enemy, were to be protected and relieved; the 
ox that ‘treadeth out the corn,’ was not to be muzzled 
at his task; the mother of young birds received a pro- 
tection, and the fallows were left open to the wild 
game, on the Sabbatical year, by the enactments of a 
merciful legislator who knew that God ‘taketh thought 
for oxen,’ and that men, who abuse beasts, will soon 


* Deut. xv. 1—10. t Exod. xxii. 13, I4. 


t Levit. xxiv. 18, | Exod. xxi. 35, 
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maltreat their brethren.* With respect to the game 
laws of the time of Moses we know nothing. ‘The 
Hebrews probably enjoyed ‘free fishing and /fowling.’ 
Laws upon this subject belong to a later age. 

II. Laws relating to Persons, 

Since Moses did not write a Book of Institutes, we 
are not to look for a philosophical dissertation upon 
Rights, what they are, whence they arise, or how 
they are lost. But he gives some distinct laws which 
limit or define the rights and powers, the duties and 
dignities of various classes of citizens. 

1. Of the rights of Parents. 

In ancient times the father could exercise much 
more authority over the children, than amongst us. 
Every one knows the cruel extent to which this power 
was carried by some of the Romans. ‘Then, a father 
had an absolute power over his son. So long as they 
both lived; there was no age of majority pointed out by 
law or custom, when the jurisdiction of the parent 
ceased, and the son became his ‘own man.’ The 
father, then, could put his son to death in the mad ca- 
price of a moment, and no higher tribunal could pun- 
ish the murder. Among the Hebrews, the case was 
different. Moses always displays a tenderness of hu- 
man life, and comfort, and an unslumbering jealousy of 
arbitrary, irresponsible power. The patriarchal man- 
ners of the nation naturally placed great power in the 
hands of the parent; this Moses permits, and only 
restrains and limits its use. 


The most imporiant enactments relating to animals are in the 
following places, Levit. xxii. 24—28. xxv. 7. Deut. xxv. 4. xxii. 
6—7. Exod. xxiii. 5. 
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The father had a right to the obedience and services 
of his children. Every where in the Law of Moses, 
ar e there directions to respect the aged, to honor father 
and mother. The child who disobeys his parents 
commits a high crime against the state, which the 
proper officers are to take cognizance of.* ‘The son 
could have no landed inheritance until the death of his 
father, unless it was voluntarily ceded tohim. There- 
fore the son—even if married—lived with his father, 
in the capacity of assistant and helper. The father 
thus availed himself of the services of his posterity 
unto the third and fourth generation, and this is the 
reason that such blessings are pronounced upon fathers 
who have many sons. In an agricultural community, 
much of a landholder’s wealth consisted in his chil- 
dren, who cultivated his soil and tended his flocks. 
We do not know at what age the paternal authority 
ceased, probably it continued during life, though Mo- 
ses made no provision to that effect. 

The fathers—and even the mothers—could select 
wives for their sons, and husbands for their daughters, 
though this right was considerably restricted.—| Sam- 
son—not particularly remarkable for his meekness, and 
modesty—submitted to his father’s will in this particu- 
lar, and consented to take the wife of his selection, 
though this obedience was otherwise rewarded. 

In disposing of the daughters in marriage the father 
was not alone to be consulted, the brothers had a voice 
in the council. This we find in the case of Rebekah 


* Exod. xxi. 17. Levit. xx. 9.—xix. 32. 


+t Exod. xxi. 9—11. t Judges xiv. 2—4. 
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and Isaac and of the daughters of Jacob.* The father 
could annul the vows of a daughter, though not of a 
son.+ The father’s authority over a daughter ceased 
at her marriage, 

If children disobeyed their parents, and became in- 
corrigibly rebellious, they were to-be tried before the 
proper authorities, and if convicted by the testimony 
of both parents they were to be put todeath, Parents 
could not deprive their children of the real estate of 
the family, though they could dispose of the personal 
property as they pleased, 

4 Parents were te teach their children the Law, to in- 
struct thera in their civil duties, and to teach them the 
fear of the Lord.{ Sons weve also to be trained up to 
some manual art. Thus David was a shepherd, and 
Paul a tent maker. 

Fathers under pressure of necessity could sell their 
children to be servants for a limited period, which will 


| be noticed in the sequel. 

2. Rights of the first born. 

An ancient institution, common to many nations, 
gave the oldest son peculiar privileges. He had not 
only a double share of the inheritance of his fathers, 
but a sort of sway and authority over his brethren. 
This is still the case in Arabia where the Emir is mere- 

* 


In the ge- 





ly the first-born of the first-born of the tribe.| 
nealogies of the Jews the first born-is often called the 


Gen. xxiv. &0. Ezyiviis id. } Numb. xxx. 4—6. 

Salvador, one of the best jiters upon the Laws of Moses; 
thinks that every Jew was obliged to copy the whole Law once in 

life. Institutions du Moise. vo!. il. p, 402. and iv. p._ 104, Ed, 2. 


See Blackstone’s Com. vol. ii. p. 204, 
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Head. The first born was however the first son of the 
father, though anciently the father seems ta have had 
power of conferring the right of primogeniture upon 
the oldest son of a favorite wife. 

3. The Rights of wives. 

When we look into the institutions of ancient nations, 
particularly of the orientals, we find woman is a slave 
and not a companion; civil and political rights are un- 
known to her: she is ‘subject unto the law of her 
husbard,’ and is made ‘his goods, his chattels, his 
every thing.’ It is not necessary to mention the laws 

Athens, Sparta, or of Rome. Though these codes 
were made many a century after Moses, yet all ‘ rights 
of woman’ are unknown t6them. The cruelty of these 
laws towards woman is too well known to need men- 
tion.* We should not be surprised then if we find 
Moses making great concessions to the hardness of 
men’s hearts. But our admiration ought the more to 
be raised when we find Moses, in that age, and in that 
climate, placing woman on an equality with man. 

‘From the beginning of Genesis, woman is an help 
meet for man.’ They form two distinct parts of a sin- 
gle being. It is for this both are made, not the woman 
for the man alone. Their destiny is to advance together 
in the pursuit of happiness.’t 

It has sometimes been said that, the Jews always 
purchased their wives, which is not strictly true. The 
sale of wives is a necessary consequence of polygamy, 

Teutonic nations, from whom the English and Germans ar 
descended, are an illustrious exception ¢ 


t Salvador Hist. des Inst. de Moise. li. p. 322 
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but there always seems to have been a distinction be- 
tween wives who were bought and otlers, e.g. 

The daughters of Laban complain that their father 
has sold them, which shows that another kind of mar- 
riage was known among them. Sarah the wife of Abra- 
ham, takes liberties which the purchased wives of Ja- 
cob would not venture upon.* 

On the day of marriage the husband gave the wife a 
dowry, since her parents gave her only a few indispen- 
sable articles of housewifery. From this we are not 
to conclude the Hebrews commonly bought their wives, 
forthe dowry belonged to the wife, not to her parents. 

It was the duty of the father to provide for the mar- 
riage of his daughters no less than of his sons. The 
marriage might follow at any time after the affiance. 
Before the marriage, however, it was agreed what dow- 
ry should be given, and what presents bestowed upon 
the parents. If she were bought the price was stipu- 
lated. Jacob gave seven years labor for the daughter 
of Laban, which Michaelis thinks was about the com- 
mon price! The espousal was either by giving the 
bride a piece of money, before witnesses,* or by means 
of a writing of a legal form, as follows, 

On this day of —, -— the son of — has said to—, Be 
thou my wife according to the Law of Moses, and of 
Israel, and 1 promise, upon the word of God, to love 
and respect, to sustain and cherish, te provide for, and 
to clothe thee, as the men of Judea are wont to love, 
respect, sustain, provide for and cherish. I give thee 


Gen. xxxi, 12—16. xvi. xxi. and xxiv. 


| Like the modern custom of marrying by the penny 
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as a dowry the sum of —-- which is due thee by the 
Law: I will provide thee food and raiment and all 
things needful that thou mayest be my wife according 
to universal custom.* The dowry was a certain sum 
established by law, but other presents, of any magni- 
tude, could be given. The wedding festival lasted 
three days for a widow and seven for a damsel.7 Other 
forms were in use. 

The Jews usually married early. Women often at 
twelve, whence the expressions ‘ spouse of my youth,’ 
‘guide of my youth,’ &. Men married as soon as 
twenty, often earlier. The Talmud contains many di- 
rections upon this subject, which it would be tedious 
to adduce, although they shed much light upon many 
passages of the law. Captives taken in war might be- 
come wives of the conquerors, although a month was 
humanely allowed them to bewail their condition. 
How much more merciful than the custom of other 
ancient nations, which placed no restraint upon the 
victor! Marriage was provided for the slaves. The 
child of a Hebrew mother was free, though the hus- 
band were a slave. Slaves once married to their mas- 
ters possessed the peculiar privileges of wives { 

Moses permitted divorce under certain circumstances, 


though all his laws tend to discourage it, by placing 


4 


* This is not found in the Law of Moses, but the Rabbin 2 
itis the ancient form. Surenhusius Misehna iii. p. 230. Selden 
Uxore Heb, 

t Gen. xxix. 27. Judges xiv.17. ‘Tobit xi. 12 

$+ The most important Laws upon the marriags 
found in Deut. xxii. xxiv. Numb. v. Levit. xviii. and xv. ] 


xxii, Deut, xxv. 
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thee wife on an equality with her husband, and by 
throwing obstacles in the way of a separation. We 
find few instances of divorce mentioned in the Old 
Testament.* 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the Mosaic Law 
in relation to matrimony, was the Levirate marriage, as 
it is called. By this a man was directed to marry his 
brother’s widow if the husband died childless. If he 
was unwilling to consent to the marriage, he was 
treated with some indignity, and was afterwards to 
be called Bare-sole. If the brother refused, then it was 
the duty of the ‘ next of kin’ to marry her.f 

This was undoubtedly an ancient custom. Since 
we find it observed by Judah,f and Ruth, and traces 
of it are found among other nations.|| 

The Priests were subject to some peculiar regula- 
tions in regard to their wives. No priest was to marry 
a woman divorced, or of bad reputation, and the high 
priest was not allowed to marry a widow’ or a foreign- 
er-S Moses wisely forbids marriage between near 
relations, and for very obvious: reasons. The statutes 
forbid marriage between parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, nephew and aunt, &c. A man could not 
marry two sisters at the same time, as Jacob had done, 
nor could he marry his brother’s widow, except she 
was childless. An uncle might marry a niece, though 
an aunt could not marry anephew. Michaelis thinks 

Deut. xxiv. 1—3. Judges xv. 2. xix. 2,3, Malachi ii. 16. 
Micah ii. 6. 

t Deut. xxv.9. Levirate is from ‘Levir’ ‘a husband’s brother.’ 

t Gen. xxxviii. Ruth iv. || Du Halde, vol. iv. p. 48. 

§ Levit. xxi. 7—14. 

7 Levit. xviii. xx. 10—12. Deut. xxvii. 20—23. 

7 
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marriage was permitted between a man and his broth- 
er’s, or sister’s daughter, a maternal uncle’s widow, 
the widow of a brother’s or sister’s son, and with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister.* 

Such, then, are the marriage ordinances of Moses. 
Those who are acquainted with ancient legislation upoa 
this subject, will see the immeasurable distance be- 
tween, a ‘mother in Israel,’ and in other countries at 


that time. The Hebrew lawgiver seems mindful of 


the hand which rescued him on the banks of the Nile! 
‘ Daughters as well as sons,’ says Maimonides, ‘ were 
taught to redd the Law and to fear and love their God.’ 
It was not man alone, who was to rejoice at the feasts, 
‘but thou,’ says Moses, ‘thy wife, thy daughter, and thy 
maid-servant.{ Whoof the ancients has done justice 
to his mother, so well as Solomon? His words show 
the spirit of the Law of Moses. 

‘Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is 
far above rubies. The heart of her husband doth safe- 
ly trust in her, she will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life. Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the Elders of the Land.’ 
‘ Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, for the 
number of his days shall be double.’{ 

4. The Rights of Slaves, 

Moses found slavery already established among his 
countrymen, and made no direct efforts to abolish it. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, possessed slaves, and 
slavery was common among all the neighboring nations 


Laws of Moses. vol. ii. p. 118. 
t Deut. xii. 18, xvi. 11—14 t Prov, xxxi. Eecle. xxvi 
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Indeed the relation of master and slave was so com- 
mon in the East that it appeared half-natural. 

There were various ways in which one could be 
made a slave, directly or incidentally alluded to in the 
Pentateuch. : 

1. Captives taken in war could be reduced to slavery. 
This, in that age, was considered a merey, when the 
sword usually devoured all the captives except womens 
and children, who were sometimes spared. Slavery is 
doubtless the child of war; a natural way of disposing 
of a captive is to reduce him to servitude. The Ro- 
mans sometimes gave quarter, and enslaved the con- 
quered, and sometimes put all tothe sword. In some 
instances the Jews carried on a war of extermination, 
and spared ‘ only the cattle,’ butchering even the wo- 
men and children. It has been before suggested that 

ich enactments may have come rather from the hard 
hearts of the Jews, than the mercy of Moses, or the 
allwise love of the Divinity, and perhaps all the force 
of the language of the command to destroy them, can 
be met by such an intrepretation.* 

2. By purchase. A master could sell his servant to 
another man, though not to a foreigner. In this man- 
ner a man could redeem his relative from slavery, by 
buying him for himself, and then setting him free. 
Michaelis supposes captives were sold at auction, 
since, in one instance, Eleazer the priest received 
thirty two female slaves, while eight thousand other 
Levites received but three hundred and twenty. 

Again, any man could sell himself, to a fellow coun- 
tryman, for a limited period; which was no more than 


Deut. xx. 14. xxi. 10—18. Numb. xxxi. 11—18. 36. 
| Levit. xxv. 47—50. 
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making a contract to serve another for wages. A 
foreigner who lived among the Jews could hire or buy 
service in this manner, subject however to the right of 
redemption by the next of kin.* Fathers, and even 
mothers, had the right of selling their children into 
slavery, as it appears from the case of the harlot ,and 
Solomon.{ A debtor could legally be sold to pay his 
debts, or a thief, who was unable to make the proper 
restitution. Sometimes we find a debtor sells his fam- 
ily to slavery that he may remain free.t 

3. The issue of slaves belonged to the master. If 
a man, with his wife, sold himself for a slave, at the 
expiration of the term, his wife and children were set 
free. - But if his master had allowed him a wife dur- 
ing his slavery, then the wife and children belonged 
to the master.|| The children of foreign slaves wer: 
born to servitude. Slaves born in the master’s house 
were deemed more respectable, than those obtained by 
purchase, or capture. Abraham had 318 such slaves, 
which were trained to war. Manstealing was a capital 
crime. 

Moses determined the value of slaves. A child less 
than a month old was of no estimable value to the mas- 
ter, a boy between a month and five years, was valued 
at five shekels,§ a girl at three. From the fifth to the 
twentieth a boy was worth 20, and a girl 10 shekels. 
From the age of 20 to 60, a man was estimated at 50 


Levit. xxv. 39, 47—52. t 1 Kings iii. 16—28. 
2 Kings iv. 1. | Exod xxi.3—4; 16. 
§ A shekel is worth about 52, 1-2 cents. But moncy then was 


much more valuable than now. 
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shekels, and a woman at 30. A man above 60 was 
worth 15 shekels, a woman 10. 

A Jewish slave could have property of his own since 
it is supposed possible for him to ‘redeem himself.”* 
Ziba was a slave though he had twenty slaves of his 
own.| 

A master could beat his slave, and if he afterwards 
died in consequence of the blows, the master was not 
liable to an action. Moses expresses his reason for 
showing clemency in murders of this kind by saying, 
‘for he is his money.’ If the slave died under the 
blows of his master; the offender was to be punished, 
Moses says ‘he shall surely be punished.’ Probably 
the degree of punishment was left to the decision of 
the magistrate.[ If the master deprived the slave of 
any limb, he recovered his freedom. The Law spe- 
cifies an eye, or a tooth, but these stand for any part 
of the person, as, ox and ass, is put for all animals. 
The handmaid of a master if he were unwilling to marry 
her, was to be set free, when any one wished to re- 
deem her, or to take her for a wife.|| 

A Hebrew slave recovered his freedom at the Sab- 
batical year, unless he had been sold for theft, or some 
other offence, when it is probable he remained in ser- 
vitude till the expiration of sentence, or till"the year 
of jubilee; the fiftieth year restored all to freedom.§ 

If a slave were unwilling to depart from his master, 
a legal ceremony was publicly performed and he be- 


* Levit. xxv. 49. ¢ 2Sam.ix.10, { Exod. xxi. 20, 21,26, 27. 
|| Exod. xxi. 7—9. Deut. xxi. 10—14. 


§ Exod xxi. 2—11. Levit. xxv. 39—55, Deut, xv 
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came a slave until the jubilee. If a master had mar- 
ried his slave and did not discharge all the duties of a 
husband she was free.* When a slave was set free, 
he was not sent away ‘empty handed.’ He was to be 
furnished liberally with meat, corn and wine by his 
master. . 

The Laws of Moses are remarkably merciful towards 
slaves: He often reminds his countrymen that they 
were slaves in Egypt: that God delivered them from 
the ‘iron bondage,’ and that, therefore, they should as 
far as possible, soften the rigors of the servitude which 
they had felt. Masters were not to treat their slaves 
roughly, nor to deny them privileges. ‘The Law which 
forbids the threshing ox to be muzzled was intended 
to apply to slaves, say the Rabbins. 

The fruits which grew spontaneously on the sabbat- 
ical year belonged to the slaves, and the strangers; 
The Sabbath afforded them a cessation from toil, and 
all the festivals were holidays for the bond, no less than 
the free. They shared in the sacred feast, they joined 
the song of praise.[ ‘The Mosaic Law alone of all 
ancient institutions protects the slave from the avarice 
and cruelty of his master.’ || 

5. The Rights of Strangers, of the Aged and the Poor. 

Of all-ancient legislation, that of Moses is the most 
hospitable towards strangers. In the Roman language 
the same word signifies a stranger and an enemy. Mo- 


* Exod xxi. 5, 6, 8—11. t Deut. xv. 183—15. 


t Deut. xii. 17, 18, xvi. 11. Exod. xx. 10. Deut. y. 14. xxiv. 
19—22. 


|| B. Constant de la Religion, vol. iiZ p. 40. 
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ses endeavors to alleviate their condition as far as 
possible, and urges his countrymen to remember that 
they ‘ were strangers in the land of Egypt.* They 
were exhorted to love them, as their neighbors, whom 
they were to cherish as themselves. ‘ Thou shalt. not 
vex a stranger, nor oppress him,’ says the Law, ‘for 
ye know the heart, (feelings,) of a stranger, seeing ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.’ The sabbatical 
year was instituted partly for their benefit, for they could 
hold no land i capite.+ In regard to offences, there 
was no difference between the stranger and the He- 
brew. Edomites{ and Egyptians might become citizens 
and be admitted to all the rights of Hebrews, in the 
third generation. Ammonites and Moabites were not 
admitted till the tenth.|| The following passages con- 
tain the Laws relating to strangers,viz. Exod. xxii. 21. 
xxiii. 9. Lev. xvii. 9, 10. xix. 33, 34. Deut. xxitt. 1—4, 
20. xxiv. 14, 17—22. They are often alluded to and 
mentioned in other places. 

The aged were always to be honored, ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of 
the old man.’§ The deaf were not to be mocked at, 


Exod. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9, Levit. xxiv. 10—22. 

t He conld cultivate waste lands, and so hold them, or marry 
an heiress* 

t Doeg the Edomite seems to have enjoyed all the rights of a 
citizen, 1 Sam. xxi. and xxii. Ps. lii. Finally the Idumeans and 
Jews became one people. 

|| The first verse of Deut. xxiii. applies to all, both citizens and 
strangers, and isintended to show Moses’s abhorrence of the cug- 
toms alluded to. The first word of the next verse Michaelis 
thinks should be rendered, ‘ a polluted stranger. 

§ Leyit. xix. 32. 
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nor stumbling blocks to be put in the way of the blind. 
‘Cursed,’ says the Law, ‘cursed be he who maketh the 
blind to wander out of the way.” 

The poor too were protected by the humane code of 
the great Lawgiver of the Jews. The corners of the 
fields, the gleanings of harvest, the lata olives and 
grapes, belonged to the widow, the orphan and the 
poor. The fruit of the Sabbatical year was theirs in 
common with all the other ‘ dwellers in the land,’ and 
the rich were enjoined to remember their poor brethren 
at times of festivity and joy. 

It is to be remembered this is the Law which has 
been stigmatized as a ‘barbarous code.’ It has been 
held up to ridicule by the witlings of the present, as 
well as of past ages; ‘bui to make merry upon the sub- 
ject, two things must be united, which render gaiety 
sufficiently sad, the most pro/oi.d ignorance, and the most 
deplorable levity,’+ 

(To be continued. 

* Deut. xxvii. 18,* Levit. xix. 14. 


+ B. Constant, vol. ii: p. 211. 


CONJECTURES UPON THE ORIGINAL MEMOIRS WHICH 
MOSES USED TO COMPOSE THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


[ Translated from the French of Astruc.] 
(Concluded from page 231.) 


[The author next undertakes to show the probability 
that writing was known in the time of Moses, and long 
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before, that Moses therefore could easily be supposed 
to have such documents as those previously mentioned 
in his hands. He then goes into some discussion upon 
the question whether God was known to the Patriarehs 
by the name of Jehovah, which he decides in the affirm- 
ative. He then goes into a more particular examina- 
tion of these ancient documents and concludes there 
were twelve of them, though most of them must have 
been exceedingly short : indeed eight of his documents 
might well be considered as only different chapters of 
the same work. It is not important to follow him in 
this inquiry, which is rather curious than useful. 
Some of his conjectures as to the authors of these va- 
rious documents, are exceedingly ingenious, but un- 
fortunately they want confirmation. - He supposes the 
document A. was given to Moses by his father, who 
had received it from his gandfather Levi, whose ances- 
tors had handed it down tohim. He supposes that 
Joseph wrote his own history, except a small part of it. 
Although these documents were written in Hebrew, 
Moses may have obtained them from other nations, 
since many of the neighboring people spoke the He- 
brew language, at least, all the descendants of Abra- 
ham. Tr.] 


Advantages of this opinion upon the compilation of the Book 
of Genesis. 

1. It removes the peculiarity of the narration tn which 
sometimes the name E.onim, und sometimes JEHOVAM are 
applied to God, without ever being confounded in the 
same passage. Both Tertullian and St. Augustin have 
perceived this difficulty, and though their manner of 
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removing it is plausible in the first chapter of Genesis, 
yet it is of no use elsewhere. The variety in the use 
of these names is so striking and so often repeated, 
that no one can render a sufficient reason for it, so 
long as he supposes all the Book of Genesis to proceed 
from the same hand. While, on the other hand, these 
difficulties entirely vanish when my conjectures are 
admitted and it is granted that the documents came 
from two different persons. We can easily compre- 
hend why the author of the first memoir, who knew no 
name for God but Elohim, should apply that to him, 
and no other; and for the same reason, why the other 
should always call the Deity Jehovah, cither because 
he knew no other, or because he regarded it as the 
most proper to inspire respect for the Most High, Cre- 
tor of Heaven and Earth. 

I do not wish to deny that there are several passages 
where he seems to have omitted to follow this rule. 
The name Jehovah sometimes occurs in the document A. 
and often Elohim is found in document B. [These 
exceptions are 14in number, viz. 11 in B,1 in A, 
the rest in C and D. His conelusion upon them is, 
that the author of B was acquainted with the name of 
Elohim, though he did not often use it—since it was 
the most common name of the Divinity, among the 
neighboring nations. That the author of A was not 
acquainted with the name of Jehovah. And that the 
authors of C and D have not followed any express 
rule, but use the names El, Adonai, Shaddai, &c. in- 
differently. Those exceptions above noted, rather 
strengthen the rule than weaken it. TRr.| 
2. A second advantage consists in removing the striking 
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repetitions which are otherwise so common in Genesis. We 
can judge of this by some examples. 

1. After a detailed recital of the creation of the 
world, day by day, which occupies the first chapter, it 
is said in the next chapter, vs. 1,2,3, ‘Thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished and all the host of 
them; and on the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made; and he rested on the seventh day 
from all the work which he had made, and God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, because that in it he 
had rested from all the work which God had created 
and made.’ There then follows, from verse 4th of 
this chapter, to the end of chapter iv. another account 
somewhat more condensed, which treats of the creation 
of the universe, of plants, animals and man; a particu- 
lar detail is given of the creation of Eve: after this 
follows.a description of the Garden of Eden, and an 
account of the temptation, fall, &c. (Some translators 
have endeavored to avoid this repetition by changing 
the tense of the verbs in the passage, but unsuccess- 
fully ; besides it does violence to the language.) There 
is no need of attempting to palliate this repetition. 
The first account belongs to the document A and the 
second to B, which Moses found convenient to unite, 
in order to preserve, with an account of some important 
particulars which each contains, and which he wished 
to transmit to posterity. 

Similar repetitions are found in the history of the 
Deluge. 

1. There is a vivid description of the corruption of 
men before the Deluge, chap. vi. 1—8, and another 
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description almost parallel to it, from 11 to 14 of the 
same chapter. 

2. vi. 19—21. God gives Noah a minute command 
to receive into the ark a certain number of pairs of an- 
imals, birds and reptiles, and in the 22d verse it is 
added that Noah did according to all the things which 
God commanded him. We find the same orders given 
by Jehovah to Noah, chap. vii. 1—4, and the same ad- 
ditional remark verse 5. 

3. vii. 6, it is said, ‘ And Noah was 600 years old 
when the flood of waters was upon the earth,’ and in 
the 11th verse of the same chapter, it is repeated, ‘In 
the six hundredth year of Noah’s life * * * were 
all the fountains of the great deep broken up.’ &c. 
From 8 to 10 it is remarked that all the beasts went in 
unto Noah, two by two, male and female; the same is 
repeated in 14—16. 

4. The verses 18, 19, and 20, say almost the same 
thing. vii. 18, ‘ And the waters prevailed, and were 
increased greatly upon the earth; and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters.’ (19) ‘And the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven were covered.’ 
(20) ‘Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail; 
and the mountains were covered.’ ‘The same may be 
said of the next three verses, 21, 22, and 23. (21) 
‘And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl, and of cattle, and of beast. and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man:’ 
(22) «Allin whose nostrils was the breath of life, of 
all that was in the dry land, died.’ (23) ‘ And every 
living substance was destroyed which: was upon the 
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ground, both man, and cattle, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heaven; and they were destroyed 
from the earth: and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark.’ It seems obvious 
that these repetitions belong to two different doca- 
ments, under which it is easy to arrange them as has 
been done. We should also refer verses 20 and 23 to 
a third document. 

(The author cites several other well-known repeti- 
tions in the Book which are satisfactorily explained by 
his hypothesis. | 

The repetitions which are not thus accounted for, 
can be justified upon other grounds. 

1. Many interpolations have crept into the text. 
e. g. xiii. 18. xxiii. 2, and 19, xxxy. 27, the passage 
(which is Hebron.) &c. 

2. The genius of the Hebrew language sometimes 
obliged him to repeat, to use circumlocutions for want 
of a briefer manner of expression. e. g. xxix. 10, 
where ‘the brother of my mother,’ is thrice repeated. 
xxv. 30. [Here the repetition is not apparent in our 
translation. Tr.] So xiv. 10, xlix. 22. 

3. The established forms of civility demanded a rep- 
etition. e.g. xvill. 27, 30, 31, 32, (where the name 
Lord is repeated several times in the same conyersa- 
tion.) xliv. 18. Compare Judges v. 39. 

4. It was sometimes necessary to repeat to produce 
a suitable impression. [The author mentions no exam- 
ples in Genesis, but adduces some from Exodus. ] 

5. Another cause of repetition was the poverty of the 


Hebrew Language, in the conjugation of verbs, the 
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declension of nouns, &c. e. g. i. 28. ix. 1, 2. xxviii. 
18, 19. xxxv. 14, 15. 

6. Peculiar idioms of the language are sometimes 
taken for repetitions. e. g. Behold &c. 

7. Repetitions are common in all ancient writings. 
Compare xli. 1—4, with 17—20. Instances of the 
same kind of repetitions can easily be found in Homer 
and Virgil. 

III. It removes the apparent anachronisms which have been 
charged upon Moses. (The author makes an application 
of his system to several of the most obvious anachro- 
nisms, and removes al] the difficulties which present 
themselves. but since the details are very long, and 
not very edifying, they have been omitted.) 

IV. A fourth advantage of the Theory is, it frees 
Moses from the charge of negligence and even of faults which 
has been brought against him. If these conjectures are 
true, | think they disclose the cause of these inaceura- 
cies in the Book of Genesis, and remove the faults, 
for they can easily be excused when we know their 
origin. 

I do not know that I shall succeed in the first arti- 
cle, but the second | think no one will dispute with 
me. According to the common opinion, Moses com- 
mitted the faults which are found in the book of Gene- 
sis, and it must be confessed they are difficult to excuse. 
According to another opinion, Moses collected these 
documents and arranged them badly, so as to cause all 
the inaccuracies we observe in their present arrange- 
ment, an error which it is not more easy to justify. 

Thus Moses could not be justified by either suppo- 
sition, and so it has been objected to me, that my the- 
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ory has no advantage in this respect over the com- 
mon opinion. 

I confess this conclusion would inevitably follow, if 
I had adopted the principle from which it is drawn; 
but I am very far from believing that Moses united the 
documents in his hands by inserting them one after the 
other so as to compose the Book of Genesis in its pres- 
ent form. Although in attempting to make myself 
understood, I may have seemed to insinuate this, still 
I have never thought so, or to speak plainer, I have 
thought the contrary to be true, as it will presently ap- 
pear. 

Moses collected as} believe, twelve different memo- 
rials, or fragments of memorials, which related to the 
creation of the world, the universal Deluge, the histo- 
ry of the Patriarchs and particularly that of Abraham, 
‘ad of his posterity. To put them in his work, he 
a:ranged them either as wholes or in detached parts, — 
in twelve different columns, and placed each part of 
these documents opposite the other parts relating to 
the same event or period, so that by this means, he 
compiled a work in twelve columns. 

Perhaps, aiso, to avoid the confusion of so many 
different columns he arranged all his documents in no 
more than four columns, viz. one for A, another for B, 
a third for C contained all the events which concern- 
ed the family of the Patriarchs, and which was not in- 
cluded in either of the previous documents, and a 
fourth for D, where he bestowed all affairs which did 
not relate to the history of the Hebrews. It is in this 
manner that the authors of Harmonies of the Gospels 
arrange the separate accounts of the different writers. 
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This arrangement presents several advantages. 

1. Moses preserved, so far as essentials were con- 
cerned, all the authentic documents which he received 
from his ancestors, and also such as he could procure 
from the neighboring nations, who were descended 
from some one of the Patriarchs, which he might have 
obtained while he kept the flocks of Jethro his father- 
in-law, or while he remained in the desert with the 
Jewish people. 

2. He thus placed them in a convenient order, which 
allowed one to see at a glance, what each document 
contained that was peculiar to itself. 

3. He arranged them in such a manner, that the 
repetitions which inevitably occur in different accounts 
of the same events, should not appear embarrassing, 
and so that no one would be surprised that the authors 
of these different documents should call the Deity bv 


different names. Thus one would find the order of 


time, and consequently that of narration, constantly 
observed in each document, without any opposition be- 
tween taem, provided they are referred to one another 
in the order Moses intended. 

We can imagine nothing more wise, and more me- 
thodical than this arrangment. We had been fortunate, 
and free from many difficulties, if the Book of Genesis 
had come down to us in this form. But the copyists 
destroyed this order in transcribing the book a long 
time ago. Man never certainly knew what were the 
causes that led to this disorder, but several may be 
imagined which could contribute to it. 

1. Laziness. Since it was some trouble for the co- 
pyists to change frequently from one column to anoth- 
er, and it required attention to change properly. 
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2. Ignorance. The transcribers may have been 
ignorant of the usefulness of these columns, and so 
have thought they might dispense with them. 

3. Presumption. Perhaps they thought to improve 
the book of Genesis and to render it more convenient 
to read, by thus writing it in a continued series, and 
sparing the readers the trouble of uniting the separate 
documents. 

[Another probable reason for departing from the 
original plan of Moses was the scarcity of writing ma- 
terials which rendered a compact form desirable, and 
it is obvious the present arrangement would be pre- 
ferred in that point of view. ‘T'r.| 

We can easily believe that the laziness, ignorance, 
and boldness, in one word, the presumption of the co- 
pyists might have produced the change in the arrange- 
ment of the Book of Genesis of which we complain, if 
we consider the mistakes they have made in almost all 
the other manuscripts, where we find alterations, and 
manifest interpolations which have given the critics so 
much employment. The Pentateuch, to which it is 
certain much respect has always been paid, and which 
has been copied with greater care than profane works, 
is by no means free from them. ‘The majority of com- 
mentators agree that words have been omitted in some 
parts of Genesis, and that others have been inserted 
from the Gloesses, or marginal additions which now 
furnish the Esprits forts with their strongest objections 
to the authenticity of the Book and the credibility of 
the author. 

Be this as it may, if the original order of Moses has 
been changed, the alteration is very ancient. Older 
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than the Targum of Onkelos and the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum, or the version of the Seventy. Older even than 
the time when the Samaritan Pentateuch was written, 
since in these Targums, the Septuagint, and the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, we find the book of Genesis in 
the form that is common among us. We may then, 
without fear of mistake, date this change not only as 
early as the time of Ezra and the general revision of 
the books of the Old Testament, which it is thought was 
made at the return from the Babylonish captivity, but 
still earlier, since the Samaritan Pentateuch was trans- 
cribed long before, for it is not possible that the Sa- 
maritans, who were so hostile to the Jews after the 
time of Ezra, should have been willing to receive the 
Book from them after the return from captivity. 

The consequences which follow are these. 1. The 
distribution of Genesis, which I propose, approaches 
to the original form of the Book, and without changing 
the text, removes the embarrassing repetitions, the ar- 
bitrary and fantastic change of the two names of God, 
Elohim and Jehovah, and what is still more important, 
the Anachronisms and Hysterologies, the disturbance of 
the order of time and events, which have given the 
commentators so much trouble. 

2. By this new arrangement, Moses is completely 
cleared from the negligence and inattention he has 
been charged with, even by the most cautious com- 
mentators, and it ought to confirm our faith in him as 
the first of Legislators, one of the greatest Prophets 
that God has raised up, and at the same time to increase 
the credit he deserves as the most clear, the most ex- 
act and the most true of Historians. 
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(The author then goes into a detailed examination of 
the causes which may have produced the present dis- 
order in the chronology of the book of Genesis, and 
makes an application of his theory to explain or re- 
move some of the most striking inaccuracies. 
accounts stand in the book of Genesis, there is an evi- 
dent discrepancy between chapters xxill. xxiv. and xxv. 
Our author thus 


Comp. e.g. xxiii. 2, with xxiv. 67. 


disposes of them.] 


Document A, 
1 
xxiii. Death and 
burial of Sara. 


4 
xxy- I1—11. 
Second marriage 
of Abraham. His 
death. His fun- 
eral by his two 
sons, Ishmael and 


DocuMENT B. 


9 


xxiv. Journey 
of Abraham’s ser- 
vant into Mesopo- 
tamia. His re- 
turn with Rebec- 
ca and the mar- 
riage of Isaac. 
3 

XXV. 19—26. 
Posterity of Isaac. 
Birth of Esau and 
Jacob. 








Isaac. 
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As the 


Document D. 
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i | |} &xV. 12-——18. 
| | 'Posterity of Ish- 
f mael. 
. 6 

} XXV. 27 —34.| 
| | Esau sells his 

‘Birthright. 


By this arrangement the grand difficulties are re- 
moved. No one can fail to have noticed the great 
confusion of events apparent in the latter part of the 
Book of Genesis, (xxxiii—xl.) Astruc thus arranges 








these accounts. 4 
DocuMENT A.| B. C. D 
| | 
Xxxili, 1— 
16. Inter- 
view of Esau | 
with Jacob 
: after his re-| | = 
i turn from Me- . 
| sopotamia. 
2 
xxxill, L7— 
ia 20. Sojourn 
of Jacob at 
) Succoth and 
i Sichem. 
| 
a | XXXViii. 
. History of 
Judah and his } 
l Posterity. : 
| xxxv. 1— | : 
. 27. Jacob’s | 3 
Journey to | : 
Bethel. : 











Death of 


Rachel. Ja- 
cob’s_ dwell- 
ing at Edar, 
and at He- 
bron. 

5 
xxxvil. Sale 


of Joseph. 
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9 
xxxix. Sto- 





ar’s Wife. 


ry of Potiph- 


OF GENESIS 





6 
xxxiv- His- 
‘tory of Dinah. 


| 
| 





} 
} 
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7 
xxxv. 28, 
29, Death 
of Isaac. His 
burial by his 
two sons, 
Esau and Ja- 
cob. 

8 
XXXVI. 
Esau’s Pos- 

terity. 





(The author thus refutes some of the arguments 


which haa been brought against Moses, and gives a 


long explanation of the 36th chapter. 


But since others 


have treated those subjects more happily it was not 


deemed advisable to insert his remarks here. 


The at- 


tentive reader of the Book of Genesis, will find this 


manner of arranging the various narrations, removes 


most of the difficulties which otherwise so much em- 


barrass him. 
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This work of Astruc was published at Brussels 1753, 
and his views have been essentially adopted by the 
most distinguished critics since that time. {t is be- 
lieved that few copies of the book have found their 
way to this country, and this circumstance will perhaps 
serve to excuse the length of the translations from it.] 

THEo. PARKER. 


Tue Rarionace or Rericious Enquiry, oR THE 
QUESTION STATED oF Reason, THe BisLe AND THE 
Cuurcn. By James Martineau, London, 1836, 


The author of this delightful work says in the pre- 
face that he composed it, ‘ with a view to improve his 
ideas of the method of investigating the characteristics 
of Christianity, and to estimate the value of the materi- 
als for judgment, which present themselves.’ The 
Philosopher and the Theologian he thinks have too 
long occupied distinct spheres. 

Theology is not with us that progressive science it 
is probably destined to become; it still seems to rest in 
the first state of seience viz. that of Hypothesis: or to use 
the language of our author, ‘ There are systems of 
christianity in abundance, as, before the time of Bacon, 
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there were systems of natural science; but the organon 
of Theology yet remains to be written.’ 

This Book comprises Six Lectures upon the follow- 
ing subjects. viz. 

Inspiration, Catholic Infallibility, Protestant Infalli- 
bility, Rationalism, Relation of natural Religion to Chris- 
tianity, and Influence of Christianity on Morality and 
Civilization, with notes illustrative of passages in all the 
Lectures. From the titles of the Lectures, it will be 
seen the book is intended to fill an important, and ne- 
glected place. We have space for the insertion of but 
few of his sentences,—would that some of them were 
of a more convenient length. 

‘Revelation then is not a contradiction to the great 
principles of natural religion; this would destroy its evi- 
dence. Neither is it a mere record of them; this would 
render it useless. The true light in which to regard 
it is an assumplion of some, and an anticipation or con- 
firmation of others.’ p. 158. 

The conclusion of the sixth Lecture contains ‘the 
Beauty of strength.’ ‘Faith of our Fathers, in the 
strength of whose virtue they toiled, and in the peace 
of whose promises they suffered; in whose hope they 
fell asleep in Jesus, and with whose Providence they 
now dwell for evermore.’ * * * * Faith of the Peo- 
ple! whose génerosity priests have been unable to 
extinguish, and with whose tendencies to freedom 
tyrants have grappled in vain! not yet are all thy 
triumphs won:—not till the last and lowest victims 
of poverty and ignorance and sin have been redeem- 
ed, and raised to the consciousness of intelligence 
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and the sense of immortality! In meek majesty hast 
thou been borne over the high places of our world, like 
thy great author on the Mount of Olives. De- 
scend yet deeper into the vales where human suffer- 
ing hides itself and weeps. Still behold the city of 
our dwelling through tears and pity, and make us wor- 
thy to join in the exulting cry, Hosannah to the Son of 
David. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ p. 191—2. 


Tueo. ParKeEr. 











MISS MARTINEAU’S PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Just published by Oris, Broaperns & Co, 147 Wash- 
ington street, Prize Essays—No. 1. The Essential 
Faith of the Universal Church. No.@. The Faith ay 


ufifolded by many Prophets. No. 3. Providence as . _ 


manifested through Israel, By Harriet Martineau. 
1 vol. 18mo. pp. , full cloth, 75 cents. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


To March 1830 the Committee of the British and 


Foreign Unitarian Association offered a premium for 


three tracts, to be approved by them, the object of 
which should be the intréduction and promotion of 
Christian Unitarianism among the Roman Catholics, 
the Jews, and the Mohammedans respectively. Each 
of the essays was to be sent to the Committee with 
the name of the writer in a sealed note, which would 
be opened only after the decision in favor of the sue- 
cessful candidate. 

Miss Martineau obtained the three prizes, The 
celebrity which she has acquired in this country by 
those of her works which have been reprinted here 
. has induced the belief that these Essays would be 
read with interest, although if they had come from an 
unknown author the nature of the subjects might pre- 
vent their general circulation. The ability, the tact, 
and the fine spirit which they display must increase 
the admiration of Miss Martineau’s talents which al- - 

prevails among us. For grasp and vigor of 
thought, for a rich and felicitous style of expression, 
and for general power of argument, without the slight- 
est mixture of asperity or unfairness, they will bear 
comparison with almost any writings of the same class. 
The author has judiciously adopted a different method 


of treating each subject, and may therefore expect that _ 


yo pens will be various about the comparative merits 
the three Essays, according to the intellectual habits 


or tastes of readers. But no one can fai! to pronounce ; a 


them all remarkable productions. 8. G. 
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